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i Historical Inquiry into the Principal 
| Circumstances and Events relative to the 
| late Emperor Napoleon ; ys unwhich are In- 
ystigated the Charges brought against 
| tle Government and Conduct of that Emi- 
bent Individual. By BaRcLAyY 
8v0. pp. 539. London, 1824. 
yleon Bonaparte, except in terms of un- 
alified censure and abhorrence, was con- 
jidered little less than treason; patriotism 
justhen deemed less a love of our own 
Fuontry than a hatred of our enemies; ; and 
qider was even, in a national point of 
yew, considered as formidable a weapon as 
vesword. If we turn back to the period 





ja -hall, was gaining at every step, and he 

Satine the kings and princes of the 
lutinent ike deer betore him, we shall 

that there was no epithet in our lan- 
mgc that was not resorted to, in order to 
alamniate him, and no crime, however 
lack, of which he was not accused. If 


J 0k up A newspaper, we were, except 
“iafew instances, sure to see the name of | 7 
jimaparte coupled with some new crime, 


rsome old charge revived against him. 
did we walk the streets, the w alls present- 
d placards, in which ‘his imputed vices 
we recorded, and even at church our 
‘ations were interrupted, by finding in 
a pew, or perhaps in our prayer- book, 
ong catalogue of atrocities he: iped on the 
val of a the mighty but calunimiated Na- 
ileon. Nor was it to— 
‘The strife of little tongues, 

And coward insults of the base- born crowd,’ 
jthat the calumny on Bonaparte was contin- 
1; for he was abused in the senate and de- 
‘unced from the pulpit, and was ranked 
S4man out of the pale of society,—an Is- 

mel, whose hand was against every one, 

against whom every hand sho ald be 





If, however, the personal attacks on ibo- 
Mparte had bane confined to the time when 
"leaded a formidable war against this 
any something might be said in extenu- 
tno such conduct, however inpossible 
ud be to justify it: but the hostility 
Not cease when he ceased to be an ene- 
ey pursued him to the grave, and even 
nd it, 


2Manvy 3 
many instances, however, a more cha- 








i Spirit prevailed; and, during the 
Ortunes of Bonaparte, a man might | 


Vou, - tO possess some merits, and to 
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Moun- 
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T, and L, as, 
jen the power of Napoleon, like a rolling | 





| deed, 
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have done some good, without having his 
loyalty unpeached. Much of the odium 
cast upon the name and character ot Napo- 
te has been effaced by the publications of 
Montholon and Las Casas 3 but these works 
are of a desultory character, and, until Mr. 
Mounteney entered on th 1e ‘eu: there has 
been no connected inquiry and examination 


into the principal events and circumstances | 


of his important life. Indeed, the situation 
and partialities of Montholon and Las Ca- 
sas disqualified them for the task, were they 
disposed to enter into such an examina- 
tion. Suchis not the case with Mr. Moun- 
teney, who possesses two of the most 
essential requisites—impartiality and acute- 
ness. He has also been at great pains in 
resorting to the best sources of information, 
with great Ingenuity, balanced the 
evidence, where it was contradictory; there 
is also a spirit of manly candour in) the au- 
thor, which makes a | beral allowance tor 
the evrore of others, and tor their opimions 
and principles when they happen to ditter 
from his own. 

What immediately gave rise to or 
vested the idea of this work, was a series of 
articles written by the editor of The New 
Pines, and inserted in that journal at the 
close of the year 1822, in answer to another 


Siltre- 


cat 
article on the same subject, in The Edin- 
burgh Review. Mr, Mounteney, as lie 


states in his preface, entertained an opinion 
that the conclusions derived from the re- 
marks of the editor of The New Times were 
by no means equal to the right which gave 
them birth, and he therefore resolved to ex- 
pose such of his reasonings as 
most defective in logic, 
political bias. 


appeared 
or most marked by 
Circumstances, he adds, over 
which he had no control, have prevented 
him from executing bi until 
That our readers may judy the cal 
dispassionate, and generous tone of Mr. 


Ss tusk how, 


Ot 11), 


Mounteney’s reply, we shall quote the 
te! rms in which he speaks of his opponent:— 
‘The intluenc e of the pre $s,” he SUVs, " és 


one of such vita! Inportance, aud at this 


NOVEMBER 20, 1824. 








tine 1S sO universally felt, that no ap Noy 
will, [ presuine, be necess ary, for making 
iny reply to a Journalist- writer the vehicle 


for an Historic al Li yu ivy concerniby Nupo- 
leon. I have selected the Editor otf the New 
Times for my opponent on no other account 
than that he has ever shown himself the 
most formidable, the most irreconcileable, 
of all Navoleon’s enemies,—not less, 
ce\eorated by the constancy ot 
hostility, than by the talent and the elo 
quence wiahs which he has poured forth his 


soul. Had my aim been to mystify, 


lli- 
1 pe 


instead 





6d. 


of to elucidate, policy would lis ive far differ- 

ently directed me; but, anxious as I am, 
that whatever revards Napoleon, whether to 
his credit or to his shame, should be dispas- 
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sionately examined, [ have without fear, al- 
though nowilse without reverence, directed 


my observations to a writer who, I am per- 
pectly aware, will not, from his shrewdness, 
at —, i a reply. l’acts, however, 
can only be made apparent through seru uuny 
and research; and it, in the industry which 
I have exercised, I have, on any p: irticular, 

proved the Editor in default, it will, I hope, 

induce more intelligent individuals th: in my- 
self, narrowly to watch the proceedings of 
asuge, whose aphorisins, if wrong, are but 
more hkely to mislead , from the elegance of 
the style in wiich they are conveyed,’ 

Mr. Mounteney stands forth asa critical 

historian, rather than as an advocate for 
Napoleon ; he does not appear to belong to 
any of the parties into whieh the political 
world is divided, but one who thinks for 
himself, and has the courage to write what 
he thinks, regardless whether it pleases or 
offends any particular party. After vindi- 
cating himself from any suspicion of intend- 
ing any portion of his language as personally 
applicab le either to the Editor of the New 
Times, or to any other person mentioned in 
his pages, he thus states his opinion and 
obj yer tin writing :— 

‘The late Emperor of the French has, in 
iny judgment, been represented in darker 
colours than he deserves; and if, in taking 
ott the supe ‘rfluous shade, i may seem to de- 
icnd the man whose reputation [ attempt 
to relieve, it neither can nor ought to tol- 
low, that [ become an enthusiast in his fa- 
I wish to see Napoleon placed on his 
just level amongst the mighty of the earth, 

neither to be unfairly dep essed, nor in- 
te iv vlevate d: and this is the true 
bent and ofy pect ot my ‘wavk _— 

“ The very bead and front of my offending 

Hath this extent; no more.” 

[ have, 


mirer of 


he ss for 


your, 


considera 


no reason to be an ad 
Napolcon : detained in’ France 
of my life, and returned 
only Enoland when the prospects ot 
youth blehted, and the period foe 
active exertion was past, it cannot be ima- 
gined that [ should harbour any especial 
predilection for heroes of any chime,’ 

We have spoken ot the temperate charac- 
Nir. 


less very SpIrHe d, 


otherwise, 
during the spring 
LO 
were 


ter ot Mounteney's discussion ; it 1s ne- 
and in bis examina- 


tion of the mannerand tone of his opponent, 


verthny 


he has some severe remarks; we think he 

proves pretty clearly that the latter was 

led away lis techues when he wrote the 
47 
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articles which, peace-meal, serves as text on 
which Mr. Mounteney dilates. 
divides his work tito chapters, each of which 
treats of a ditlercnt subject, generally some 
leading event in the life of Bauonaparte, or 


some disputed opinion as to his character. | 


lle commences with the birth-place of Na- 
poleon. ‘The New Times had said, fas a 
Corsican, Napoleon Bonaparte could have 
iitele of patriotic attachment to France.’ 
After showing how intimately Napoleon 
was connected with France from early life, 
and from his matrimonial and other associ- 
ations, and making some further observa- 
tions,—Mr. Mounteney asks, 

‘Were our first William and first Henry 
worse kings to England because they were 
born in Normandy? Were the first, se- 
cond, and third Philips worse kings to 
Portugal because they were bora in Spain? 
Was Philip the kifth a worse hing to 
Spain because he was born in’ France? 
Was Charles the Fifth a worse king to 
Austria because he was born in the Nether- 
lands? Were Henry of Anjou and Stanis- 
laus worse kings to Poland vecause the one 
was born in France and the other in Russia ? 
Was James the First a worse king to Eng- 
land because he was born in Scotland ? 
Was William the Third (to whom at this 
day we decorate statues) a worse king to 
Britain because he was born in Tolland? 
Were George the First snd Second worse 
kings to England because they were born 
mn Germeny? Was Washington a worse 
president to America because he was born 
mn England? Ts the present king of Sweden 


The writer 











a worse monarch to that couniry because | 


he was born In France ?—or, 
exainples, Was our late gracious sovereign a 
worse elector to Hanover beeause he was 
born in England ? If, amongst these princes, 
maay of them could rule with impartiality 
over the states they were called to govern, 
aithough not born natives of those states, 
what could bave prevented Napoleon, ina 
siunilar situation, from being equal to them, 
and from fulilling the daties of the king! y 
oilhce with as much benefit to his people as 
tiey before bim did to their's? We know 
of no reason, except, Indeed, human nature 
has changed, and that Napoleon was des- 
lined to be the first individual into whom 
Providence had instilled new principles. 
Really, it would better suit the position 
which the editor seems desirous of establish- 
Ing to pick out some more glaring fault in 
Napoleon than the very thing of all things 
the most insigaificant, and, whether m some 
eyes insignificant or Rot, precisely that over 
which no mortal can have control. But 
party spiritis alike blind to cominon sense 
and common liberality: when no nobler 
game presents the wing, it will revel in the 
attack of the barn-yard fry, and will quarrel 
with the Great Architect of allthat ts, about 
the stature and nativity of his own creation.’ 

On the subject of St. Domingo and the 
Couscription, Mr. Mounteney proves satis- 
factorily, that much unjust odium bas been 
heaped on Bonaparte; but we pass them 
over, to come to the fourth chapter, on the 
‘Detention of English travellers and their 


not to swell | 





(ed at Dover on! 


Treatment,’ which The New Times calls 
an act of the blackest treachery. Mr. 
Mounteney, on the contrary, boldly asserts 
that France had a right to act as she did 
with those British subjects under her con- 
trol, and that, having made prisoners of 
them, she treated them, if not with kindness, 
at least without harshness. After quoting 
Vattel, who so decidedly declares retali- 
ation and reprisals as the law of nations, 
Mr. Mounteney proceeds to show that it 
Was in accordance with this acknowledged 
law that France acted, and his proots are 
refragible. He says :— 

‘The court of St. James, during profound 
peace, caused the merchant 
France to be captured, acd their crews to 
beenslaved, Thecabinet of the Thuilleries 
avenged its injured honour by causing the 
subjects of George ILL. alike to be detained 
and carried into bondage. ‘The suierers, 
Wi the one instance, navigated the ocean 
on the faith of treaties ; these, in the other, 


vessels 


—_——— 


of | 


pursued their travels cn the very self-same | 


pledge: —the first Only of these facts is dis- 
puted; the first only, therefore, we shall 
lnvestigate. 

‘Lord Whitworth, the British atmbassa- 
dor, quitted Parison the 16th of May, 1800, 
slept at Boulogne on the 16th, and arrived at 
Dover on the 17th. 

‘Generali Andreoss!, the French ambassa- 
dor, left London on the 16th of May 

he same evening, and sailed 


« 


thence onthe 1! 


SUrrlve | 


© On the 14th of May orders for an em- | 


barvo on ail Freach vessels arrived, and 
were put Into execution at Portsmouth. 
‘On the 1oth May Admiral Gornwailis 


sulled with the fleet frony Torbay. 


against the late mayor. 


‘Ou the 16th of May the hing was pre- 


sent privy council, and gave his sinature | 
to a proclamation declaratory of war avainst | men, or even lord mayors, without any great 


France. 

‘On the 17thof May the proclamation 
appeared in the Loudow journals. 

-On the 19th of May the first French 
prize was sent initio Dover. 


brouzht into Plymouth, having becn cap- 


| 


tured on the iSth: the captain of a ecruizer | 


observed, thata French Indianan of great 
value hiad passed hin the day before—that 
is, on the W7th; but he, not then knowing 


“i o> 
of the commencement of hostilities, had 
sulfcred ber to continue an unmolested | 
course, 


‘Tn the Preneh ofiteial journal of the 23rd 
of May is a telegraphic despatch from the 
marittne prefect of Brest, dated the 21st. 
the capture of two merchant 
vessels on the 10th by the English ino the 
Bay of Andere, 

* The order tor the arrest of 
jects in France bears date the 22nd of May, 


GONNOURCI 
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‘In The Monieur of the 24th of May is | 


-ever, public propeity. 





an article stating that England had began | 


the war without any previous declaration, 
and that, in consequence of this unjustill- 
able proceeding, the consuls had found 
themselves obliged to issue their decree of 
the 22nd of May. 


‘The Bay of Andierne is | 


ciweehl two 


| 
| 





=—. 
and three hundred miles from 
western ports of england, 

‘The head and tront of our ArCumens 
rests On our dates: we request that ther 
may be borne in mind. We gather from 
them that the English government not only 
entertained the intention of waging md 
against France previous to the issue ia. 
notification, but that our ministers, bong hide 
put their resolves into effect, and, Whilst ap. 
parently at peace with the French republic 
land viclent hands beth upon French, Dtye 
perty and French citizens.’ 

We need not seek for further evidence 
though Mr. Mounteney adduces it; nor need 
we quote his comments, as the facts speak 
for themselves, and show that England was 
the aggressor: on the subject of the treat. 
ment of the detenus, of whom the autho, 
was one, he is equally satisfactory, This 
however, with other points in this iinportant 
work, we must deter for the present. We 
say important, because it relates not only to 
the character of one of the most extraordis 
nary individuals that ever lived, but because 
it is essential for the truth and fidelity of 
history that the subject should be fully and 
treated. 

“(To be continued.) 
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Marinus of Robert Lord Waithman, some. 
while Chief Magistrate of London. pp.60. 
London, 182-4, 

Tris is a clever piece of waggery, in which 

the wise saws and modern instances’ of the 

late mavoralty are mest happily played of 

We are not so in- 
imical to existing prejudices and long usages 
as to wish all corporations abolished ; civic 
honours may form an object of honourable 
ambition, and dunces may become alder- 


injury to society at large. We do, however, 
like consistency, and when aman who has 
heen lucky enough to achieve greatness (and 
in the city itis no diflicu!lt matter), we do 
not like to see him assuming all the wisdom 


P . ’ - P . - ‘ 7 ¢ ; if 
£QOn the 19th, also, a French vessel was, of the city and the senate, ou boasting asi! 


all ihe virtues under heaven were centered 
in his own proper person. - 

The private and personal character of Mr. 
Waithman we leave to the editors of the 
John Bull and New Times, who appear & 
know more about it than we wish to Lnow ; 
character and conduct are, how- 
We have scen Mr. 
cominon 


) 


his public 


Waithman a busy and waspish | tie 
counciiman ; we say nothing 0! his polars 


but whatever course a man advocates, ™ 
to do itas a gentleman. We nest sé" 
) lis retirement from 
a piece of plate ” 
{ to insinuate 
[ public} lite 


ought 
Ming Watthman avowing 
public life, and receiving 


the vceasion, which seeme 


that § there was nothing in his ty of 
nes a TH Ui? 
ike the leaving of it? An arog 
. *\ ) au ~ 

braced it, succeeded, and bec 
mayor. hat 
- rection Ulas 
Now we have no great onyee® : us Ue- 

: jus & 


) eG Sal idl 
citizen fiddlers or pinmakers should ips, not 
. ¢ { -% 
come aldermen or even lord bene pag! 
shall we sav much ag unst their bewle Ms 


“ ——— a ae - 
gates, because 
fod at the ses 
sgainst a lord m: 
«isd of a 

entiousne: 


egns: 
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wepid ity of il I I: 


jy, Waithman 
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ius ja sense, Wi 


xcorl 
ever found eve 
ots half so a 
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We have the au 
yp saylng that 
fice are their 
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know that they 
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ylice reporter. 
‘Jrisnot that. 


‘ant or stupid t 
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ee 


sei 
grates, because all their blunders are recti- 
zg at the sessions; but we do protest 
a lord mayor assuming the legislative 


wainst 
,sd0tl of a Solon or a Lycurgus, the 
id ientl iousness of an Ar istic de 3, rthei n- 
pi ty ofa TT: annibal or a Scipio; yet this 
- Waithman has done. He is not winte 
yin sense, were it not overcome by his 
gxc0! mbical vanity, and, we coufess, we 
sever found even “Wieht’s Bow Strect re- 
sorts hy alf sO amusing as those from the 


unsion House during the last mayoralty. 
We have the authority of the ex-lor d mayor 
or saying that persons enjoying his late 
fice are their awn fools, but we did not 
added to the office that ofa 
lice reporter, 

‘Trisnot that Mr. Waithman is more igno- 


‘ant or stupid than the rest of his brother 


seen ONC 


weasel 


we 





ndviacedee 





Te word statues for 


jdermen, but it is because he affected a ta- 
wot he did not possess that he became more 


ticulous. No case, however trivial, came 
ore him, but he must give a lecture on 
ciminal jurisprudence, which was very 


refully recorded in the newspapers : in- 
eed, lest it should be overlooked, we have 
of his wise decisions Inserted twice 
ithe same journal, 


e nuinber of vagrants, or other culprits, 
yuht before him, in order to prove how 
web he had done. 

We mention these things to show that Mr. 
Waithman is fair game for the satirist, and 
nrely have we seen the scourge more happily 
rf more good - naturedly inflicted. The 
Yaxins are In number fifty, and, as the in- 
enlous author observes, they agree substan- 
wily with the Mansion {Louse reports in 
me aemepnpers. A tew of these "Masia 

é shall quote. ‘The first is Maxtn VILLI]. 
statutes said to 
we heen actually used by Mr. Waithinan 
1Parliament; he quoted a number of sfa- 
ws, as he called them, when a member 
sed what the statue at Charing Cross 
wid? But to the Maxims :— 

‘Maxim VULL.—The citizens of London, 
imaking choice of their re prescntatives in 
durliament, gererally go about to choose 
he sreatest fools they can meet with. I 
“presented them for one Parliament myself, 

noke with my usual eloquence and ability 


Is 


Then, at the close of 
sreizn, came the quackish calculation of 

















A 


_— every sub ect th. it occurred, and | 


fahand in making a great many valua- 


“slafues; but so little did the citizens re- 
‘i representative of my that they 
med Ine out at the first opportunity, The 
in Kheads wanted a fool as before, and 
ted Sir William Curtis 

“Matin SV -—Vhe citizens of L have 

' proverbial, time immemorial, their 
nuifieenc eand liber: ity. Nov persons Con- 
Wute 5 I; argely to all chi: iritable and bene- 
Dent insti tutions. For every fifty pounds 
“ta duke gives toa cli: rity, 


sor’, 


re 


yd 1} 
for 


[ coul: ! name 
Sage ciuzen who puts down his hun- 
> Bis dat qui cito dat—those who give 
ite City, give twice what they do anv 
: were else, And yet, notwithstanding all 
0 tho ith every body knows how much 


" indsomely we do things than othe: 


"eAS a 4 . iva . + & ; ‘* 
? “ laced ce mtlemna t at \ mut ada , ay 


’ 


day the impudence to s say, 
‘¢ |)——n me, how these c Sebeans sinel 


in my hearing, 
|! '* 


‘When I told this story at a dinner of the | 
l this excellent work to the historical sketch 


aldermen, Sir James Shaw asked, why | did 


not pull the pappy’ S nase ? 


of all reasons,” rep tied T; “the puppy was 
holding it himself’ [ never ann any thing | 
which caused so much lauchter; [thought 


Thorpe would have split his sides. 
‘MarimXXVIIL—People don’t like to be 
called scoundrels. Ll never met a man in 

se life that did.’ 

* Marin XXLX.—When | 

a scoundrel, and he knocks you down for 

making tree with his name, it is a sign that 

he thinks he does not deserve the appella- 
tion,’ 


Mavim XLUT.—The Greek national 
airs are different trom the Enelish; for what 


Thesame Greek 
intmitably, also 


reason, Is not soapparent. 
ventlemen who dane 
sang a number of » not one of which, 
strange to say, | ever heard before. Mr. 
Deputy Pericles, a descendant, [ was told, 
of the famous personage of the same name, 
who was once Lord Mayor of Athens, sung 
one about Helen’s nose, (the same Helen, | 
fancy, who ran off to Paris and caused the 
sieve of Troy :) which us all laugh 
exceedingly,’ 


ed sO 


clees: 


made 


Maven ~L —It was formerly the custom 
for the lord mavors of London to have 


fools or jesters as well as the king; but the 
lord mayors of these days stand in nu need 
of characters of that deseription., All the 
othices of ‘Pom-foolery they perform them- 
selves to adimiration, as far, at least, 
observation has An old mendicant 
sailor once came to the Mansion tlouse, and 
olfered, if | mnake bh ; 
never to heg Honest f: 
did not know the indivi 
ing; he took me to be as other lord vg de 
usually are. LT hinted to him, what aa e: 
post that ofa fool toa lord inayor would ca : 
“God knows,” replied bh 
“ that the nee 
vours.” f liked t) ¢ 
that L gave him ashi ‘il! rier 


as WY 


gone. 
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! He 
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otlow’s humour so well. 


is reason big 
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for his wit, aod a 


pair of breeches to 270 to court In to tell the 
news—that fools are po ionver wanted in 
the city. 
‘ido now rem rn ving: 1] { 
doth th he is wise; | the wise 
keto himself to hea to ial 
Such are a tew ot the \laxims o Laat 
lord MAVvoOr, Who oucht to thank the author 
yxy having been so coud t { tre:nt- 
ine himse gently 
—at~{-<>> oe 
The { if : [ {yz T) c Val 
Keo OMY, ¢ Foy et fit In- 
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pp 45. London, 1024 
PH little work contams a ereat deal of 
very useful information to cottagers and ta- 
miltes in bumble life. many of whom are 
less provi lent in their domestic economy 


than persol Hs ino mucn better circumstanee 5, 
ving to tteir a1 ier a tC ari le df with 
many thines whiels tis triendly ula will 
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Ryland’s History of Waterford. 


(Concluded from p. 727.) 


We have hitherto confined our notice of 
the county and city of Waterford, and 
we now turn to their top graphy and antr- 
quities. Lfistorians differ much’ as to the 
tine when Waterford was founded—some 
fixing the period at the year 155, and others, 
with greater prob: bility, in 853. One rem- 
nant of antiquity, Reginald’s tower, remains 
in good preservation, which was builtin 1003, 
and was originally a fortiliGation mounted 
with cannon, afterwards used asa prison, a 
royal mint, and recently a place of confine- 
inent and a watch-house. 

There is nothing very striking in’ the 
churches or cathedrals of Wateriord, but 
the four Roman Catholic chapels, 
0 Baron-steward Street, 1s suppos- 
ed to be one of the largest buildings in lre- 
land, capable of accorminodating 
11,009 The Quay of Waterford ts 
similar to what Colonel Trench wishes to 
have the north bank of the ‘Thames :— 

‘The ¢ unequ: alled by any thing of 
the kind in Ireland, is an English mile m 
length—a continued line, with scarecly any 
interruption throughout its entire extent. 
Berween the houses and the river there is a 
Has-way for oop paanengets, and a road fur 
carriaes, the e length of the quay: the 
part unimediately adjoining the river 1s di- 
vided off from the road, and forins a delight- 
ful promenade. The carriage-way now, 
and has been tor inany years, formed 
vhat is called the Mac-Adam princ! iple,’ 

Amon ve charitable institutions in Wa- 
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tertord, is a leper 
J ohn ° 
‘The foundation of this hospital has been 
attributed to the tojlowing circumstance : 
Phe kiay’s sens, during the time they re- 
mained at Lismore, were so feasted with the 
fine salmon and cider of that place, that they 
lived aliuost entirely on them, which caused 
eruptions to break out on their bodies, sup- 


nosed to be the leprosy - of which the king 


rine dd, tounded the hospital tor per- 
ouring under leperous complaints 3 
granted a charter of incorporation by 
tl Brethren, and Sis- 


SOs bea! 
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Lihta 


we une Masts r, 

of the Le per-bhouse of St. Ste phen’s, 
ty of Waterford. He also granted 
tron a seal, whieh the master of 
witul holds. and with which he seals 
the leases of the lands, Wc. of the hospital, 
whieh she ts empowered to make, with 
t nt of brethren and sisters of 
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‘ cuted Tidings trom breland ;' and so 
Lea is the vy 1706, the Waterford Jour- 
Hal was | shed at the price of a halt- 
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sheritls, a recorder, erzhteen aldermen, and 
nietcen assistants, or Common councilmen, 
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Coltaiin some Curious » irtice ars rela- 
to the early perrods at which they were 


orruted. The tirst charter was that of John; 
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‘Among the other privileges contained 
in this charter, the citizens were to have 
liberty to give their children in marriage to 
foreign merchants without obtaiming the 
permission of their lords.’ 

‘It also grants that each person may 
erect buildings on the banks of the river, 
provided they do not injure the city or 
town; that the citizensshould have all lands 
and waste places, to be held and built on at 
their pleasure; and leave was also granted 
to them to sell wholesale and retail to [rish 
enemies and English rebels, as well iu peace 
as in war, 

‘ Neither the Templars nor the Hospitallers 
were to have any maintenance or dwelling 
in the city, except one within the prescribed 
bounds; nor was any foreign merchant to 
purchase within the city of Waterford any 
piece of merchandize from any person but 
a citizen; and, as encouragement to trade, 
the citizens had permission to grant ‘ safe 
conducts’ to all rebels and felons who came 
there for that purpose. No person was to 
be bailitf of the city unless he held of the 
king in capite. Justices were expressly 
commanded not to harass the citizens.’ 


Among the antiquities in the county of 


Waterford, we find that— 

‘About two miles to the south-west of 
Stradbally are the ruins of a castle, called, 
in Lrish, the house of fortification: it is situ- 
ated on a very steep cliff, which overhangs 
the sea, and was defended on the land side 
by a deep trench, over which was a draw- 
bridge. This castle was built by the Fitz- 
geralds, and was inhabited at no very remote 
period. A little beyond this, near the river 
Dallygan, there stood for many years a re- 
presentation of a human figure, rudely cut 
out of a rock; it was considered by the 
country people as the image of a saint, and 
was presented by travellers with a green 
branch, a leaf, or flower, and a heap of 
these always lay before it. It was after- 
wards removed, and Cast into the sea. There 
are in this parish the relics of Druidical 
works, if we may judge from their appear- 
ance. At Drumlohan is an enclosure of an 
oval form, 182 feet in length and 133 feet 
in its greatest breadth: in the centre isa 
large stone, around which some of smaller 
size are raised. <A subterranean circular 
chamber, thirty feet in diameter, and roofed 
with flags which met in a point at top, was 
discovered some years ago near Woodhouse, 
and is also supposed to be of Druidic origin. 
Whilst enumerating the wonders of this 
neighbourhood, Clough - lowrish, or the 
speaking stone, must not be omitted. This 
is an enormous rock or mountain mass, 
which seems to have rolled down trom the 
adjoining bill, and is now firmly fixed in the 
centre of a stream, near the road from 
Waterford to. Dungarvan. The stone is 
split ina remarkable manner, the fissure di- 
viding the mass into two nearly equal parts, 
‘There is a trad‘tion, that some person, as he 
passed this rock, expressed a wish that it 
might speak aud divide into two parts, if the 
declaration which he was making were not 
true: the story goes, that the stone did split 
und also speak, and the appellant was con- 





sequently convicted of falsehood. The rock 
isa very coarse pudding-stone, and might 
have Leen induced to convict the perjurer, 
by the influence of fiost upon water, which 
can easily percolate the mass: whether the 
sound emitted on the occasion was an arti- 
culate one, it is not so easy to determine.’ 

Mr, Ryland gives an interesting account 
of the peasantry ofthe south of Ireland. He 
describes the Irish peasant as shrewd and 
suspicious, in his heart hardened against 
every man, because he is persuaded that 
every man’s heart is steeled against him. 
Aware of his degraded state, and conscious 
of the superiority of his English neighbours, 
he considers it hopeless to emuiate them. 
In describing them, Mr, Ryland makes little 
or no distinction between the holder of land 
and the cotter he employs, as they compose 
but one class. He says :— 

‘ The privations and wretchedness of the 
Trish peasantry have been depicted even to 
loathing, and yet the picture has not been 
overcharged, [n their habitations, furni- 
ture, diet, clothing, in the education and in 
the provision for their children, they are not 
superior to the Russian boor, Comparing 
their physical condition with that of the 
same class in other countries, and taking 
into account the relative intelligence of the 
parties, it may be safely asserted that the 
lowestclass in Ireland is the most miserable 
in the world. Nothing can appear more 
disgusting or more repugnant to every idea 
of neatness, than the interior of an Irish ca- 
bin. ‘Shere is no exaggeration in the mul- 
tiplied statements on this head: their hovels 
are, literally speaking, shared with their 
pigs and poultry, and, as it has been well re- 
marked, when the intruder is occasionally 
repulsed, the perseverance of the animals 
attests the frequency of their visits. The 
food of the peasantry is universally potatoes 
and skimmed milk, and in many cases, where 
a cow is not kept, salt becomes a substi- 


tute tor milk during a considerable portion | 


ofthe year. Throughout extensive tracts of 
country, animal food is never tasted, even 
by the better class of farmers, except per- 
haps at a festival or a wedding. 

‘ Lhe condition of the females has fortu- 
nately engaged the attention of those who 
can best appreciate what their sex and con- 
dition require, and who will learn with re- 
gret that their strength and constitution 
yield at an early age to the destructive and 
unsuitable employments imposed upon 
them. The clothing of the peasantry is that 
In which they are least deficient: | mean 
the out-of-door dress, for the furniture of 
their beds is but too often a very small ad- 
dition to their ordinary apparel. ~ In the ar- 
ticle of clothing, the condition of the pea- 
santry has been improved, It is in the re- 
collection of persons still living, that the 
dress of farmers who brought their goods to 
marketat Waterford formerly consisted of a 
loose great coat tied round the body witha 
band of hay, without shoes or stockings, 
shirt or hat. : 

‘It would be tedious to dwell on this 
part of the subject; a deficiency of food 
and ciothing implies a want of the other ne- 
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cessaries of life. When these habj 
vations are rendered more acute 
of scarcity, and when they are 
they generally are, with mental anxiety th 
intensity of suffering may be estimated be 
the inevitable result, disease, assumin ’ 
slow but a fatal character, and am 
well known by the name of typhus fever the 
consequence and the remedy of the Vices 
and inmprovidence of man, 

‘ For the origin of this misery and degra. 
dation, we are to look into circumstances 
over which the peasant has no control, |; 
is not chuice which makes him abstain from 
animal food; he does not prefer, fro 
choice, the association with filthy animals: 
if he endures the nastiness of a crowded. 
dark, and smoky hovel, it is because its wy 
perfect construction, and the want of clothes 
and fuel,enforce him to recur to such expe. 
dicnts to procure the necessary temperature: 
in a word, necessity is the cause of the pea- 
sant’s wretchedness, and the consequence 
of his wretchedness is indolence and filth, 
and ultimately discontent and insurrection,’ 

This is a frightful picture, and, in noting 
the cause of the evil, Mr. Ryland attributes 
it rather to excessive rents than to the tithes, 
and he properly urges a reduction in both; 
another evil appears to be the subdivision 
of farms, though in England a contrary 
evil, that of large farms, 1s complained of, 
There is no doubt that the evils of Ireland 
principally originate in some cause connect- 
ed with the landed interest, and we perfect- 
ly agree with Mr. Ryland, that to that quar- 
ter, and to that only, must the remedy be 
apphed, though how, we confess, we know 
hot. 
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A Guide to the Lord’s Table; to which are 
added an Address to Applicants for Ad- 
mission to it, and some Meditations to aid 
their Devotions. By Henry Berrrace, 
D.D. 18mo. pp. 72. Kdinburgh, 1824. 

Yn, Berrnace is an elegant writer on sub- 


; tess ‘ 6 ’ 
jects of religion, and his Guide to the Lord’s 


Table isa work which ought to be read by 

every person previously to participating 1 

that solemn ordinance, the sacrament. 
—_——++ ——— 

Vhe Village Doctor ; or the Art of Curms 
Diseuses rendered familiar and easy ; @ ith 
Select Receipts, from the Practice of the 
most Eminent Physcians. By J. Scott. 
18mo. pp. $16. London, 182+. ; 

‘Tuty that are whole have no need ot 3 
physician,’ saith the scripture, and this 
(thank God) being our condition, we have 
not had occasion to resort to the a 
Doctor;’ had this been the case, We doubt 
not we should have added to the presctiP: 
tions, that emphatic word which the Rev. 
Jolin Wesley did to his medical recelpls, 
namely—proved, The author’s object 4P 
pears to be to give casy and a a 
dies fur every species of comp.ain ae 
course, in cases of importance oF — 
every prudent person will resort t — - 
advice, hut there are many useful things 
this work,which will supersede 1ts necess) 
if resorted to in time, or affurd some 


‘until it can be obtained. 
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Forget Me Not. 
(Continued from p. 655.) 


We turn once more, according to our pro- 
gise, to this elegant pocket volume, and 
will begin by saying a word or two respect- 
ing its embellishments, in which it displays 
, manifest superiority to its predecessors. 
The Parting Charge, engraved by C. Heath, 
ster a design by Westall, is a charming 
ate, as is likewise that of the Two Pil- 
ims, by the same artists. [In the former 
ofthese, the principal figure has much beau- 
_yand character ; the drapery is picturesque 
| without extravagance, and the attitude is 
, except that the right foot is extended 
gmewhat too much backward. In the 
ather, the kneeling monk, in the foreground, 
js one of those fine yet mannered figures 
which it is impossible not to recognise as 
one of Westall’s. The Tournament, by the 
ame, is a less happy design. The Royal 
Nuptials, and Ademdai, and Sacontala, all 
designed by Hf. Corbould, are pleasing com- 
itions; yet we cannot say that Alexias, 
in the first of these subjects, seems a very 
impassioned wooer. The two plates after 
Uwins are clever, although not quite so 
errect in point of drawing as might be 
wshed. We are not among those who 
think that the beauties of Raphael can be 
compressed into the compass of the plate 
which is here given of his celebrated Ma- 
donna of St. Sixtus, nevertheless it serves to 
convey a faint idea of that glorious produc- 
won. 

Among the remaining tales, we give the 
preference to Ademdai and the Rational 
Lunatic, both of which are not only ingeni- 
ous, but instructive. ‘The first-mentioned 
depicts, in a striking manner, how gratifica- 
tonextends our desires and produces new 
wants. Ademdai, a poor inechanic of Bag- 
tad, is visited by the Caliph Hardin al Ras- 
| thid, in the disguise of a genius, who grants 
tim the object of his prayer, the bare neces- 
| uries of life; but at each succeeding visit, 
| Ademdai has found out something still indis- 
‘pensable to content. At length, finding 

there is no bound to _his desires, the Caliph 

solves to come to an explanation, and, for 
that purpose, summons him into his presence: 


‘Harn al Raschid the Great was seated 
mhis gorgeous throne; every thing about 
lim glistened with gold and diamonds, and 
le was surrounded by the grandees and 
"semen of his court. Ademdat, trembling, 
proached the throne on which was seat- 
d the sacred person of the ruler of all the 
hithful. He raised his eyes towards the 
throne, but language cannot express his as- 
aishment, and the terror which thrilled 
's whole frame, when he recognised in the 
Nonarch the genius who had supplied all 
Swants, and loaded him with favours. He 
“ood petrified, a living statue, incapable of 
itering a syllable. At length, Haran al 
“aschid, with a smile, thus addressed him: 

Perceive thine astonishment, Ademdai, 
ind will help to rouse thee from thy dream. 
“tow, then, that [ was one of those Arme- 
‘ANS whose lives thou savedst. I resolved to 
ward thee in a manner worthy of myself, 
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and of thy disinterested achievement; but I 
wished to conceal from thee my gratitude, 
and toenjoythe pleasure of founding in se- 
cret that prosperity to which | determined to 
raise thee. IHfence that disguise, in which I 
appeared to thee as a supernatural being, 
and assumed the character of thy good ge- 
nius. The first time I bent my course to- 
ward thy lowly hut, | enjoyed by anticipa- 
tion the surprise which I should canse thee. 
I saw thee sitting by thy scanty fire, and 
overheard the soliloquy in which thou ex- 
pressedst aloud thy wish for the bare neces- 
saries of life. I became curious to know 
what this term signified, and, with a view to 
ascertain the boundary between necessities 
and superfluities, 1 promised to supply all 
thy wants. I am now constrained to recall 
my rash promise; for, though the mightiest 
of all the sovereigns of the earth, I find it 
out of my power to satisfy thy wants, even 
though I were to resign to thee my throne 
and my treasures. And now, ye learned 
men of my court, now decide what is neces- 
sary and what superfluous. Behold, this 
man I have raised from the most abject in- 
digence. I have given him hundreds of 
thousands of tomans; his wealth is im- 
mense. Ee possesses one of the most mag- 
nificent mansions In Bagdad, and a prince- 
ly estate only ten miles from the city. His 
harem consisted only of twenty, lovely as 
the houris, and more than twice that num- 
ber of attendants: upwards of a hundred 
slaves await his nod; fifty horses are in his 
stables; and yet with all this wealth his 
wants are not satisfied. Hence I perceive 
that superfluity is ooly a phantom of the hu- 
min imagination, and that it is not possess- 
ed by any mortal.’ 

We well remember reading this excellent 
little story in a German journal, about 
three years ago, and bad even made a trans- 
lation of it ourselves, which we unluckily 
mislaid. The Rational Lunatic, by Zschokke, 
is equally clever: Oliver Von Flyeln is re- 
garded by the world as a lunatic, merely 
because he follows the dictates of reason 
more rigidly than is consonant with the con- 
ventional forms and false maxims that go- 
vern society. He ventures to put in prac- 
tice principles which, although admitted or 
speculated upon by others, are seldom or 
never acted upon, His singularities have 
heen occasioned by the following fragment, 
with which we conclude our extracts, not 
very apprehensive as to the effect it may 
lave upon our readers :— 


‘ Fragments of the Narrative of the Travels 
of Pythias the Younger in Thule.’ 
(Translated from the Greek.) 

‘[ protest to you, my friends, that [ speak 
the truth, though it may appear to you to 
be unworthy of credit. But you must con- 
sider that in those inclement regions of the 
north, nature herself, by her unkindness and 
severity, compels man to exercise his inge- 
nuity, in order to render his liteja little more 
comfortable. We have no need of this in 
our country, where nature is more bountiful 
to mortals; where we can live abroad both 
winter aud summer, and obtain with little 





trouble both the necessaries and the luxu- 
ries of life. Those, on the other hand, who 
sigh under the rigour of a sixth months’ 
winter, are compelled to devise the means 
of creating an artificial summer within their 
heated houses; and because they are re- 
pulsed by nature, and confined as it were 
within themselves, they are more addicted 
than we to employ their minds in idle re- 
veries, in specious plans which they never 
execute, and in the tnvestization of all that 
it is desirable toknow. Hence they are asto- 
nishingly learned and conversant in number- 
less things that contribute neither to wisdom 
nor happiness; and they write thick books 
on the most frivolous matters, that we nei- 
ther care about nor scarcely know gby 
name; nay, they have schools and academic 
chairs for this express purpose.’ 

‘But the seasons are so constituted on 
this northern side of the globe, that heat and 
cold, day and night, pass from one extreme 
to the other; so that there is scarcely any 
medium, which is salutary alike to soul and 
body; for, in summer, they suffer as much 
from intense heat as they de in winter froin 
frequently mortal cold: one half of the year 
their days are nearly eighteen hours long, 
and the other half not much more than six. 
The minds of men in these parts are as feeble 
and as variable as their seasons; almost all 
of them are destitute of firmness and con- 
sistency of thought or deed They have 
every year new fashions in dress, new spe- 
cies of poetry, and new systems of philoso- 
phy. Those who have one day overthrown 
tyranny,—after they have extolled with their 
lips the happiness of freedom, and abused 
it by their actions,—go, the next, and volun- 
tarily bow their necks to the yoke of servi- 
tude. 

‘Then there is among those barbarians 
the greatest inequality in every thing. One 
class of the people, composed uf a few fami- 
lies possess, unbounded wealth, andwallow 
in luxury; but by far the greater number 
are poor, and wholly dependent on the 
bounty of the rich. In like manner, a few 
individuals are in possession of all the trea- 
sures of science, while the multitude is en- 
veloped inthe darkness of the grossest ig- 
norance. Both princes and priests deem 
this ignorance conducive to their authority, 
and strive to perpetuate it among the popu- 
lace, who are of themselves predisposed to 
it by their poverty and sloth. Hence the 
lower classes of those nations are attached 
to the system of their forefathers, in all cus- 
toms, institutions, and other things relating 
tothe mind; and it is only in matters of sen- 
sual enjoyment that they are disposed to 
change. They nevertheless hail any inno- 
vation, whether right or wrong, if it produce 
them money or any sort of gain; for, with 
these barbarians, custom, honour, religion, 
weigh as nothing, compared with gold and 
spirituous liquors. 

‘Among the nations of Thule, freedom 


lis unknown; so much of it as they might 


formerly have possessed, having been, by 
degrees, taken from them by the violence or 
artifices ot thegreat. They are governed by 
kings, who give out thatthey are sons of the 
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respect to worth or Gt ifhent NS 5 for. ll)- 
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tiese barbarians, t DAY Ure ‘ter respect to 
the caste or birth than to any ot] merit 
‘Po the third caste heiong the inferior of- 
tice rs, Lise rye rehants, aruUsans, Common sol- 
diers, and husbandmen; Likewise, the art- 
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fourth 
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ADY other domestic cattle. 
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Among 


the more polis shed tribes, who have partly 
Jaid aside thi ir original wildness, the tourth 
and the last of these castes does not exist. 
in like manner, there are Individual tribes, 
ia which good pr nees have ceased to enact 
laws without the concurrence of a s hats 
erected rom snong the dilrereut castes of 
the peop. le. 

‘The kings of the countries of Thule hve 
n almost incessant e ni nity and jealousy of 


The weak 
mutual CHnVy 


each other, 
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But when mutual 

stronger subside fora tin 
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vVarlous Clumsy pre- 


texts, and divide them amony themselves. 
Qn this account, thev assume the titles of 
the just, the great, or fathers of their 
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for the | 
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tory notions, for th ven attribute to bun | art of appearing r to be what they are not 
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Hitman passiot and when the kings send ‘They cannot however, disguise them- 
? . “ 
forth t es to make war upon one | seives so completely, but that their knavery 
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panot , (He priests on both sides are come | or their rv ansiste ncy is quite obvious, By 
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Pmanded tO pray tO tiv Supreme b3t¢ly) to 
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destroy their adversaries. After gaining a 
victory. they, 1a Like manner, thank the Su- 
premwe eT byaer aay th (| 3) tu {? ot the foe, 

‘Most oftheir historical works are searce- 


’ » ! ” e 1 . . . 
iy worthy of perusais for they i genera 
. ° 4 

aiford no ipfotimation respec the the batons 


a Pies. 
but treat only of the kings ana their mar- 
riages, the order of their succession, their 


The names of the aug 


vars, nnd outrages, 

thors of the most useful iventions are 
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scarcely mentioned ; but the mames and 


deeds of muiitary circumstai- 
tially recoracd, as if thie CV 
nefact he human race 
of these reover very ( 


to be un 


ravi agers are 
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crimes with IMprisonment, and even with 


death. attached the severest 
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The law bas 
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country 5 murbarians of all countries pom The in} robbery, by 

and ages have been eatremely fond of such | duals of the interior castes 3 but if a gran- 
empty tiles. But no sooner doth the low- | dee dupes the Country, ain lenrcnes himsell 
est caste in any country, availing itself of its | at its expense, he Is very of {ten prometes ad 
superior intelligence, rise up seaust the un- | to h A. i posts, or permitte ‘“dto retire from 
conscionable encroachments of the higher | ofhce with special ins ks of favour. The 
castes, than all the princes of the birgher | saine priacip ff obtains in regard to Wononr, 
castes of other countries suspend their in- | as in regard to virtue and vice. Phe meimn- 
dividual quarrels, and unite to restore the | bers of the superior castes need mo other 


former order of things an this foreran land, 
frequently ia 


Such awards always considered 
se tieyv 
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most disinterested manner, 


tic bar- 
: } > 
eCCatl HCsuleve 


harians asa holy war, b 


that the kings and the gradations of the 
castes, have been appolutcd by thie gorls 
themselves. 

‘The principal portion of the 1) Wslie re- 


swallowed wu 
keeping a splendid ( 


venue Is » by the 
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i 
‘ourt: and, 
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expeuse ot 


next to this, 


the army, even in time of peace, costs the 
Jargestsum. Por the justruction of the peo- 
ple, tor the encourazement of agriculture, 
and for all those things which promote the 
comfort and happiness of mea, very bide ts 
allotted. lin biostol the COURLFICS ¢ f qt 
where the Gp mative enste has the mort du- 
ties and the tewest 1 gts, Ciils ¢ aste 1s ole 
lized, by taAnes, [oO SUP py chinnost all thie He- 
cessitics of the state. 

‘Asto the reliwion of these barbarians, 
thevall pretend Y proless one and Lie same, 
and «ail aVvrce 1!) ascCris myer at fi Chae 
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birth to deserve all sorts 
ly that aby 
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Cis Very rare 
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nation, evel those 


fortune. 


the accident of birth, is halle to Leteken 
away by a new epithet of abuse. Then 
moO ie of re covering it Is truly Si wular. The 
man who has by a word attucked the honour 


of another, and he whese honour has been 
injured, meet, according to the mrescrivcd 
reoulations. tke maniacs, with arms, and 
: 

Sliive lo wound each other. As 20Gb as 
(Tye of then 1S wonnded or slat, no Hh) Cl 
which, thev seriously boheve that) their 
honour is restored to its fomner mtegrity. 

* For the rest, all these barbarians with- 


misautiavle 


Gut exception, are ar tuated by an 
7 ti { ! ' *@, 
Gest of wain, for waici thev risks every 
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of promoting agricalture, they 
the husba tliat with the heaviest in 


‘ ‘ i 
oa 


load 
posts, 
bits profession with ther conten ne 
‘NCcoOUr comimerce, they erect 
humerous Custom-houses, and prohibit is 
yortation 3 to punish and amend the culpas 


*) 


we trade and 
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bie, they shut them up in goals where the 
depr aved mutu: ly infect one another stil 
more with their vices, and whence they return 
conusuinmate villains into human society ; to 
preserve their health they reverse the order 
of things: some watch at night, and sleep in 
the day; others destroy the Juices of the 
body by heating liquors aud spices, 
they port at a great expense from India: 
so that there 1s scarcely a poor family that 
is satisfied with the fruits of its fields, or the 
produce of its flocks, without adding to them 
's of Arabia or India, and fish from 
distant seas.’ 
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a Colleclion of amusing 
and dribine Pieces, in Prose and Verse, 
with occastonal Remarks and Observations. 
By John M‘Diarmid, Vol. HL. 8vo. pp 
544. J.o 162-4, 
Pie Signor ave is very fertile in book-ma- 
kers as wel * and numerous are 
the is peous wor ks wh ich come bef tore 
us im thie shape of Anec doutes, Collectio: iS, 
Recollections, Scr 1p- Books, Ral cs of Lite- 
rature, Sweepings of a Study, &e. Even 
Mr. Galt caught the mania, and gave Us 
the Bachelor’ s W ife, in which he found, abs 


’ Mi ’ - a 
he Serap- Bo 


alt oe 


, H . 
Radon, 


AS authors 5 


yids 


Montaigne says, nothing, or rather little, o! 
the bouquet, but the string by which tic 


flowers were tied. ; 
Some three four years My. 
vif Diarinid published a volume of anec- 


‘ : 
or ago, 


. — +} 
dotes, poems, &e., under the title of 4 
Serap-b yak ; its success has, we presume. 
, sh. @ enrond 
induced him to come forward with a secon 


Pn ‘ 4 } th ‘, 
volume, which is a colle ‘ction of plec 
cit scriptive, narrative, didactic, humorous, 

l, lly «cle cial from ree 
and poe fica principally lea 


cent works. A volume ot this sortany man, 
with a ch arity-hoy for an ann Nensls,, OF 
wath a py ali of coo! Scissors, might, ada Ac: 
cun, knock uD la wee k. provided Le hat b 
tolerable t ste and discrimination ; for . 
we are willing to give Afr. Ni‘ Diarmid _ 


dit, and it is as muchas he can expect, 
although there are some 
‘contimbutions by the editor,’ 


thirty ‘nel - 
bp. 
yet we vet 


he Dun 
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heve they are were cuttings-out ott | 
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on, Galt, Southey, Coxe, Campbell, Moore, 
ing Moutgomery, his cock-and-bull story 
spout an old gander, proves hun to be a 
ose. Lhe work, however, is an agreeable 
sunge-book, may be safely recommended 
» schools as an English reader, and is pub- 
hed at a very low price for the matter it 
oatains. By the bye, Mr. M*Diarinid 
says but an ill compliment to our contem- 
porary of the Gazette. The only thing he 
hand worth quoting, It appears, is an art- 
je on the customs of the North American 
qdians, which consists of nothing but ex- 
wacts from Hechewelder’s work, and the 
sincipal portion of which appeared in the 
Literary Chronicle twelve mouths before 
hey were in the Gazette. Perhaps quoting 
hat journal was intended as a sop to Cer- 


herus. 
——? +o oe 


The Plagiary ‘Warned. A Vindication of 


the Drama, the Stage, and Public Morals, 


from the Plagiarisms and Compilations of 
the Rev. John Angell James, Minister of 


Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. Ina 
letter to the author. 8vo. pp. 113. Bir- 
mingham and London. 


lrappears that Mr. James, of whose name | ) . 
| not, like his own, bebdomadal, 


ud talents, but for this publication, the 
world would have remained in blissful igno- 
nace, ig avery violent enemy to the stage, 
ad denounces it from the puipit and by his 
pen; In this he is labouring in his vocation, 
ad is, we doubt not, as much an actor as 


worm; we should not, therefore, have quar- 
elled with Mr. James it he had doomed 
the whole play-going world to perdition, 








ud he done it in his own terms, but when | 


ie struts in borrowed plumes, or rather 
iiches almost every observation without ac- 
snowledgement, he deserves exposure, and 
ought to be treated with contempt. 

The author of this letter, which is tempe- 
mte and well written, has completely strip- 
ped Mr. James of all claim to originality. 
lhe plagiarisms of this ultra-mora.ist are 
the most ivpudent and barefaced we ever 
“Ww Committed, and though he has some- 
umes attempted to disguise the passages he 
us purloined, yet he has done it so clumsily 
that a child would detect him. Among the 
"riters he has thus laid under contribu- 
“nis Tillotson, to the extent of a page at 
‘tme, On Dr. Styles he levies with equal 
"eedom, numerous instances of which the 
author adduces; and really we must say, 
“abit, after this exposure, Mr. James will 
“© an angel—it must be a fallen angel. Se 
‘udacious, indeed, is Mr. James, chat in his 
“mon, ‘The Scoffer Scorned,’ be bas not 
> taken the same text as Tillotson’s ser- 
0, “The Folly of Scoffing at Religion,’ 
rie divided it into similar heads, com- 
a ed With the same sentiments, and co- 
ed and paraphrased it throushout. 

— author, in Ins letter, vindicates the 
“te: deanmamanignss by but this Is, we think, 
na i supererrogauion against such a per- 
as Mr, James, though to expose his pla- 
8arisis isanact due to the plundered and 
"Y Lue public, 
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Tales of Modern Days. By Evtzaneriu Bar- 
BER. Author of § Dangerous Errors,’ * In- 
fluence and Example.’ 12.0. pp. 340. 
London, 1824. 

Tus little work contains three tales—‘ The 
Spanish Brothers,’ ‘The Robber’s Child,’ 
and * Matilda, or a Wife’s Fortitude :’ they 
are written for the young, to whom they can- 
not fail of being acceptable, as they possess 
considerable merit, while their moral ten- 
dency issuch as to recommend them strong- 
ly to all who feel anxious that the minds of 
the rising generation should be formed on 
principles of virtue. Miss Barber is one of 
those female writers to whom youth must 
ever remain deeply indebted, 
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Universal Review, or Chronicle of the 
Literature of all Nutions:—No. LV. 

Wien the first number of the Universal 
Review appeared, we spoke favourably of 
it: the succeeding numbers we have not 
seen, the fourth excepted,—for of an editor 
of a work like ours it may fairly be said, 
‘Ts rerum suarum satagit, without closely 
watching the proceedings of his neighbours, 
particularly when their lucubrations are 
The ttle 
of the review is comprehensive and pro- 
mising; but the tact is that * all nations,’ 
aecurding to its contents, are very limited 
as to their literature; and the Universal 
Review, in this respect, falls short, in its 


= © ‘ | hd ’ re! > . os » * ‘yc ry =) 4 ’ ’ 


| Paris. 


It is, however, young, and a child 
of promise; and so much industry is dis- 
played in its contents, that we are disposed 
tu anticipate much more, when the arrange- 
Inents are more matured. The present 
number contains about sixty articles of cri- 
ticism ; for the Universal Review does not, 
hke the Edinburgh or Quarterly, give long 
essays, in which the books placed at the 
head merely serve for a text, with no fur- 
ther notice, unless tou abuse them, So far 





as we have observed (and, as we catch the | 


n ° 4 Re ; ey 8) , ‘ 
‘living publications as they arise, we otf 


course anticipate all works of thus descrip- 
tion), the judgment passed on the works is | 


liberal aud correct; and we consider the 
Universal Review entitled to a Vv re- 
spectable place among the critical works ot 
the day. 


very 
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A Gramiuar of Infinite Forms; or, the Maus 
thematical Elements of Ancient Philosophy 
and Mythology. By Wriiiram Howson, 
12ino, pp. 141. Edinburgh and London, 

Most sincerely do we hope that Ar. lLlow- 

isou is not a rigid behever m the Athana- 


sian creed, or, if he is, that be will not ap- 
ply its logical deductions and denunciations 
: We have read his work (at 
any person 


against us, 
least we are sure as much as 
has read of it, himself and the printer ex- 
cepted); and to us we honestly conte $s it 1S 
incomprehensible ;— let him not therefore 
say whoever does not belicve in it shall be 
d——d. We have becu excessively anmus- 
ed with two orthree critiques on this Gram- 
mar of Lpfinite Forms, or mfinite nonsense, 
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in which the writers affected to be mighty 
wise, but unavoidably betrayed what we 
candidly confess at once, that they did not 
understand the author, Que thing we gather 
from the pretace (by far the most intelbigi- 
ble part of the work), that Mr. Howtson 
‘has been led to suppose, that the whole 
system of Grecian niythology had a mathe- 
matical origin, and that the beautiful ditter- 
ences of character in the chief divinities 
were the same as those of the simple mathe- 
matical powers which are capable of flux 
and progression. Thus, the attributes of 
each divinity became distinct from those of 
the rest; and each inhabitant of Olympus 
assumed a character so clearly and strongly 


discriminated as never afterwards to be for- 
5 


gotten, either among barbarians or more ci- 
vilized generations.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Hlowtsoa has 
formed an ingenious theory, perhaps a ra- 
tional one, but he has fared, most limenta- 
bly, in making himself intelligible; we ad- 
vise Mr. Llowtson to come and give a course 
of lectures on his Infinite Forms at the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution, where all forms 
are totally disregarded; his lecture would 
certatily he as edifying as the one on short- 
hand so dong promised and so unaccount- 
ably delayed. 


ORIGINAL. 
MEDWIN’S CONVERSATIONS OF LORD 

BYRON—DUEL BETWEEN CAVPTAIN 

STACKPOOLE AND LIEUL. CECIL. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Although lhave not read Mr. Med- 
win’s Conversations of Lord Byron, and 
derive my only knowledge of the work 
from the extracts given in your well- 
conducted journal, yet | am abie to 
correct one most material misstatement 
which that gentleman makes, and which 
[hope he willadd to the very nume- 
rous errata which the work appears 
to call for, if I may judge by the 
various refuted and disputed asser- 
tions he has made. I allude to Mr. 
Medwin’s account of one of his conver- 





/sations with Lord Byron respecting the 


duel between Lieutenant Ceci! and Cap- 
tain Stackpoole, of the navy, whitch I 
thus find recorded in your Chronicle of 
the 2nd inst:— 

‘| have been concerned,’ said Lord By- 
ron, ‘in many duels as second, but only in 
two as principal: one was with Hobhouse, 
before L became intimate with him. The 
best marksmen at the target are not the 
surest inthe held. Cecil's and Stackpoule’s 
athair proved this. They fouzht aftera quar- 
re! of three years, during which they were 
practising daly. Stack poole was so good a 
shot that he used to cut olf the heads of the 
fowls for dinner, as they drank out of the 
coups abort. He had every wish to kill his 
antavonist, but he received his death-blow 
from Cecil, who fired rather fine, or, rather, 
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missed him?’ 


The whole of this statement, so far 
as relates to the duel, [ can positively 
contradict, as no person is better ac- 
quainted with the circumstances than 
myself. Lieutenant, afterwards Capt. 
Cecil, was my intimate friend, with 
whom I have been for months together 
in daily intercourse. Ile was for some 
weeks a guest in my house, previously 
to his going out on promotion to the 
West Indies. Inthe various conversa- 
tions I have had with him on the sub- 
ject of duclling, he has invariably de- 
precated the system, and | have often 
heard him say, that he had never fired 
a pistol ata target in his whole life, and 
that such a practice was abhorrent to his 
feelings ; so much, then, for the asser- 
tion that my friend practised daily for 
three years; and as to Cecil being a 
quick shot and firing first, they both 
fired together by signal. 

With regard to the other passage, 
which ascribes to his antagonist, Capt. 
Stackpoole, the most vindictive and 
relentless expression that ever was 
uttered from the lips of a dying man: 
—what will your readers say, when 
informed, that not a syllable escaped 
Capt. S.’s lips after the exchange 
of shots; but that, in place of uttering 
a word, when Cecil, alter both had 
fired, called out to him, ‘all’s right, 
sir,’ (implying that he, Cecil, was not 
wounded) the captain’s arm gradually 
fell to his side, and he was propped up 
from falling by his own friend, assisted 
by Lieut. Cecil and his friend: he then 
shook hands with Lieut. Cecil, and died 
while they were carrying him to his boat, 
which was in waiting on the beach 
near to the spot of the fatal rencontre. 


I owe this to Capt. Stackpoole’s | 


friends, althouch it is but due to truth 
to say, that an expression did pass from 
Capt. 8.’s lips previously to the signal 
being given for firme; but which was 
certainly not of that character ascnbed 
to it. 

The expression used by Capt. Stack- 
poole, though coarse, might, however, 
have been suggested by humane, or at 











duelling daily for a week, instead of | faults in him;—in short, how can 


three years, as asserted by Mr. Medwin, 


he could not have been so ignorant of | 


one of the most essential points, as he 
proved himself to be. 

Lieut. Cecil was considered by every 
one upon the station, both on shore and 
afloat, to have acted so honourably on 
the occasion above adverted to, that he 
was, within a very short time, promot- 
ed to the rank of captain by the ad- 
miral, and died within a few months 


(as his friend related to me, 1n whose ' 


arms he expired) of a broken heart, in 
consequeiwe of, as he used frequeutly 
to repeat in his illness, having been the 
death of a fellow-creature. 

The trivial expression which provok- 
ed the challenge from Capt. Stackpoole 
to Lieut. Cecil was, that ‘Capt. Stack- 
poole drewa long bow ;’ this expression 
was made use of some years before the 
fatal catastrophe occurred, and to the 
indiscretion of a third person alone, 
who repeated this casual observation, 
the lamentablefresult of the affair is alone 
to be ascribed. 

It was, indeed, so long before the 
duel, that my friend Lieut. Cecil had 
altogether forgotten that he bad ever 
used the expression ascribed to him, 
and only admitted the probability of his 
having used it, as an officer who com- 
municated the circumstance to Capt. 
Stackpoole said he did, and, therefore, 
he, Cecil, was bound to believe that 
the words were uttered by him. Under 
these circumstances, Ceci! said, that a 
written apology should have been sent 
to any other person than Capt. S.; but, 
in his case, such a proceeding would 
have been construed into cowardice, as 
Capt. Siackpoole was well known to be 
an excellent shot. 

Further, | consider it but due to state, 
that Capt. Cecil was one of the most 
kind-hearted, humane, well-mtormed, 
and interesting young officers I have 
ever known in the naval service. 

i, ——, 
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LORD BYRON, LADIES, AND 
ASMODEUS. 

Te the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 
Mr. Epvror,—As it is the fashion, at 
present, to be very much interested 
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genuine and spirited old maid (I su a 
pose | must call myself so, as | at 
turned of five-and-twenty), who has al. 
ways found great amusement and edif. 
cation In literary pursuits,—how can she 
I say, join heartily in the admiration of 
a man who has, on so many occasions 
expressed a contemptible Opinion of 
women? * Give a woman,’ says Lord 
B., ‘a looking-glass and a few sugar. 
plums, and she will be satisfied,’ This 
is really too bad, and, if ever I should 
fortunately get married, you shall see, 
Mr. Editor, or rather my husband shal} 
see, if 1 am so easily satisfied. [’]} 
have the looking-glass and the sugare 
plums, to besure, as matters of the first 
importance; but, besides every thing 
else that I choose to wish for, I'll have 
a hbrary of my own selecting, into 
which, notwithstanding Lord Byron’s 
sneers, 1 will admit some of his poems, 
and, as I am very fond of studying his- 
tory, | will have all the Scotch novels, 
and all the English ones that are histo- 
rical, for 1 think it is a great deal plea« 
santer to study history under such en- 
ticing forms, than in the dry musty old 
volumes of the historians themselves; 
and as to correctness, &c. &c., that is 
no great matter, as you know there are 
always two ways of telling the same 
story. But this is nothing to the pur- 
pose.—You say the artist may be for- 
given for making Lord B. ‘¢ too young, 
too handsome, and too like an angel.’ 
For shame, Mr. Editor—how can you 
be so ungallant? Do you not know 
that the term angel is, by courtesy, ex- 
clusively our’s? Who ever heard ota 
man looking like an angel? Earthly 
angels, you know I mean, Mr. Editor ; 
as to ‘right earnest’ angels, nobody, 

suppose, considers Lord B. as much re- 
sembling them. ‘High intellect, pro- 


‘found thought, and deep-felt tender- 


ness, may be read in every line.’ High 
intellect and profound thought I have 
nothing to do with— how should I: 
They would make an odd sort of union 
with looking-glasses and sugar-plums— 
he might possess them for aught ] know 
—but where could his deep-felt tender 
ness be, when his opinion of females: 
the chief objects, one should suppos*s 
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least honourable, motives; and, at al! 
events, it proves Lieut. Cecil’s entire 
inorance of the usages of duelling. 
When both had taken the ground, and 
immediately before the signal was given 
for firing by the seconds, Lieut. Cecil | 
presented his front, on which Capt. 


of a man’s tenderness, was so degrading 
aud contemptible? I could say a great 
deal more on the subject, if I had time, 
but I must hasten to my § looking-glasss 
and shall not satisfy your curiosity as tC 
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about every thing that concerns Lord | 
Byron, allow me to quarrel a little with | 
vou for your very bigh encomiums on | 
Lord B.'s portrait, in your Chronicle a | 
week or two avo. | 


Lain willing to join in | 
all that vou may admire about his lord- | 


Stackpoole called out, ¢‘Turn your side | ship, with respect to his boundless and | Freischitz, or Mathews at Home. 7 “nisburgh, t 
? ae . 4 :; : se ic ; 
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‘ana gore intellectual amusement. I hope, | castle so finely situated. The massy hose,’ as in Chaucer's days, glittered 
'sup- ir, Editor, you will for the future be | walls, rising above the wood-crowned | brightly on the table; and, although 
Lam gore moderate in your praise of that | hill round whose base the dark-waned | we were not received x De friends of 
as ql. «dark and dangerous man,’ as you value | river winds gracefully, cast an air of | the Jew, and his fair Rebecca, it is cer- 
edifi. _ihe favour of GRIZZLEDINA. | venerable, yet proud protection, over | tain we found civility and hospitality 
nshe, p, S.— Tell Asmodeus that he is | the whitewashed cottages of the vil- | in abundance, from the Christian inha~ 
ion of — qrong in his explanation of spinster. | lage, and its fine old church, of the bitants, , 
sions, does not mean an old maid, but an | most attractive character, When we We liere engaged, for our Derbyshire 
on of married woman, whether young or | found ourselves in the very precincts of | expedition, a kind of Irish jaunting-car, 
Lord jd; and I rather suspect your friend, |the hoary ruins, how was their effect | there ycleped a Waterloo, driven by the 
sugars  {smodeus, only twisted its real mean- | enhanced, by the sprites of fancy who | owner, one Master Royston, a most en- 
This az to have a joke at our sisterhood. | hurried us, at no small hazard of life | tertaining original. Combining the sim- 
hould foo bad—and you too, Mr. Editor, I}and limb, to find the very chamber | plicity of rustic life with the intelligence 
llsee,  msorty to say, are as bad as he, to let | where Athelstane re-appeared, during and keenness which intercourse with 
| shall i pass. the celebration of his own funeral, and | life in populous society seldom fails to 
a) ee when the wide court, and all the mte- | give, he exhibited a mixture of igno- 
sugare {SHORT TOUR IN DERBYSHIRE. | rior of these mighty walls, were filled | rance and ability, shrewdness and sim- 
e first (Continued from p. 714.) with feasters and dancers in his honour! | plicity,—-very useful in his occupation, 
thing = viInG purchased the last edition of | Through an opening in one dilapidated and extremely amusing as a novelty. 
Lhave \Phodes’s Peak Scenery,’ as the most | tower, we found the very chamber [t is true he did not always know when 
, into —_yytable, we set out, with the determi- | where the beautiful Rowena sat with | to talk, and when to hold his tongue,— 
yron’s tion of making that intelligent and | her maidens, and doubted not but, up | but who could expect so rare a quality ? 
oems, —yeurate traveller our guide; and, in |the now-broken staircase, Ivanhoe, the | —and to cockney travellers he was him- 
ghis- der that we might make our excur- | lover-knight, and his friend, the lion- | self a host in the way of exhibiting new 
ovels, gg resemble his as nearly as possible, | hearted king (himself the glory of ro- | words, whether provincial or malapro- 
histo- determined on making the large, | mance, as of chivalry), had made their | pish, Whenever there was a hill to 
| pleas —eient, smoky town of Sheffield, our | way together. When the memory of pull up, or a long Derbyshire moor to 
ch en- vad-quarters. this scene would depart, as all such me- | encounter, honest Royston never failed 
ty old Qur fellow-traveller was well aware, | muries will needs do some time, the cer- | to shorten it by an ale-house joke or a 
elves; ‘at this long-renowed land of coals tainty that Ae who had conjured up the bloody murder: he caught, also, the 
that is nd cutlery lay, like a dark mole on a charm had been there halons us, COM- | spirit of our ramble, and the object of 
re are sit face, surrounded by beauty; nor pensated for its loss ; and, that he had | our pursuit, and more than once proved 
sam¢ mild he forbear to give up some days done so, every circumstance gave proof, that he really understood the matter, 
e pure adepicting the varied picturesque ob- Here, Ais feet had wandered—there, his | when he pointed out ‘a pretty bit of 
e fore ets of interest with which its sur- eye had cazed : on this mighty canvass |a three-cornered prospect ;" and it was 
young, — nunding hills and woody glades abound, had he so wrought, so painted, days that | evident that some native germ of taste 
angel.’ = whilst we, for our ‘part, were not less | were passed, that they shall live through existed in him,— 
in you“ asious to explore the surrounding | days to come, and survive even when} — ‘ Beyond the pow’r of language to unfold,— 
know wuntry. Our imagination was spell- these slowly- decaying towers have | The form of beauty smiling in the mind.’ 
¥, CX- und by the northern wizard; and, be- | crumbled into dust. Of language he was, yet, not barren, 
rd ofa wv in the immediate neighbourhood of | Returning from this captivating ex-| nor, most happily, of good humour, to 
varthly ‘dic the Saxon, no wonder we were | cursion, we next visited the ruins of! bear with the frequent loud laughs* 
itor § Upatient to trace the site of his rude | Sheffield Manor, where, for some time, | which it awakened; and most consci- 
ody, | wasion, explore the tract of land where | the unhappy Mary found her prison ;— | entiously can we recommend him, his 
uch tee Yamba sought to mislead the doughty | one solitary tower retains her name: | horse, and his vehicle, to all who ma 
fs pro- —usader and the dandy abbot, and trace |so finely extensive and diversified is | next summer be inclined to take the 
ant ome vestizes of his long-vanished fa-|the view from it, that few places | same pleasant tour. 
ie ‘ly and dependent serfs, in the names | could be found, more likely to awaken Within eight days, we had explored 
a ; ‘customs of those now dwelling on his the desire for liberty. ‘The Tontine | all the famous caverns, seen the rock 
nd |: mm. For this purpose, we sct out | Inn, our regular abode, stands on the! precipices of Middleton and the soft 
union "Rotherham, feeling our hearts beat | site of the ancient castle where the | beauties of Morval vales, paid our re- 
os as we crossed the bridge of the | once-mighty Wolsey reposed, when on | spects to the hallowed grave of Mon- 
ders +m and gazing on every trec-stump his road to the abbey where he died ;— pessan’s wife, at Eyam, climbed the ru- 
mcr 5 4 banks, as a faithful memorial of and, as we entered the gateway, often | ins of Peveril’s castle at Castleton, ad- 
me — oe days that were past. It is, how- | did we contrast its present appearance | mired the splendid fabrics of Chatsworth 
Pine “t, certain, that our labour, either in with that when the heavy portal was}and Buxton, explored the ruins of 
an _tultivated fields, or the manufactur- | drawn up to receive him who, with | Haddon and Wingerworth, wandered 
ti eae immediately surrounding the more heavy heart, entered, to wring | through the enchanting Dovedale and 
wlass,” ae to produce any decision on | cold hospitality from one ag supper 
v gs t0 ete” though it ielded much was thought to expedite the work of * In passing any decent-looking house on 
“Det Wake the search, Proceeding to | sorrow and mortified ambition. No the road, our charioteer generally gave its mas- 
you ~ eautiful village and ancient castle | such suppers awaited us,—for cheaply | ters Mtistory. hs — case, he observed, ‘ Ah, 
itl sgn Sburgh, the sight and the imagi- and luxuriously did we fare; gay and song wants Prccrheg = eyed gs a on ; 
orany 4. Vere alike gratified and exercis- | busy faces were seen on all sides; the | every day for a bit 0° creation—an that’s 
™4hever have we beheld any inland !* Sheffield whittle,” 1f mot * worn 1n | comfort.’ 
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the groves of Ilam, and tasted all the | 
charms of nature, united with those of | 
society, at Matlock. We had beheld 
cloud-capped mountains, yawning fis- 
sures, and deep mines, had fished in the 
same streams with Isaac Walton, had 
drank Ashburne ale and eat Wye 
grayling, ta'ked with men who uttered 
kind greetings in an unknown language, 
and seen many very pretty women, 
whose innocence, loveliness, and hospi- 
tality, needed not the medium of words 
to be understood, On leaving this 
miost interesting and concentrated thea- 
tre of nature’s best scenery, we came 
home by Lichfield, visited the beautiful 
little cathedral, sighed over the inimit- 
able monument, by Chantry, of the 
sleeping children, glanced at the house 
where Johnson was born, and where 
Garrick was brought up, talked of Dr. 
Darwin, Miss Seward, ‘Mr. :dgzeworth, 
and his admirable daughter, and then 
found a single day suffice to restore us 
to our own fire- side, from which we 
had been parted only a fortnight and a 
day. B. 
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SCHOOLING OF INFANTS 


A SCHOOL education is a vibinlde ace 
quirement, and productive of much 
good, but, if improperly applied, may 
produce much mischief. In the 
sent state of society, the rage for it is so 
great, that every other duty seems to be 
of far less importance: it has become 


eee 


| pi altry S: now are 


_A good mother must be careful, 


| 
of 


parents should be, to procure, for 
their children, every thing that they 
can, which tends to give “them cood 
health and a strong constitution. What 
advantaze does a “man gain by giving 
away good health for a good e ,ducation } 3 
—and, by the same rule, what benefit 
have you obtained for your child, by 
civing it a good education and a bad 
constituti: yn: ? 

The practice of sending little children 
to school has emanated from ignorance 
and indolence. Girls are now brought 
up and encouraged in idleness and taw- 
dry pride. They are neither inclined 
to work, nor fit for servants ;—there- 
fore, their principal object is to become 
wives. They have no more knowledge 
of the pri actical part of domestic duties 
than a goose. Gossipping, gadding, and 
their main objects. 
How is it possible that such poor things 
should perform the duties of a mother? 
atten- 
tive, industrious; and one who has not 
these requisites will leave undone the 
things which should be done. 

Wit hout attention to their proper ma- 
nagement and care, children will, of 
course, become spoiled, tiresome, and 


unmanageable: consequently, they are 


so fashionable, that not to send a child | 


to school soon after it can run alone 


pre- kept out of the way. 


sent to school, to be improved, and 
The want of in- 
dustry and a system of management 
are also reasons why they are sent at 
an early age. Indolence likes no new 
duties,—the old are quite sufficient, 


and more than are fulfilled,—and so the 


shows a want of proper feeling for its | poor child gets put under the care of, 


welfare and future prospects in life. 

It is strange that mankind is so much 
the creature of fashion or custom: rea- 
son is a mere cobweb against it :—what 
is genereally done is always considered, 
by the majority, right. At this time, 
to tell people that they are injuring their 
children, by placing them in schools at 
so early an age, will no more be believ- 
ed by them than to tell them that they 
are fools. 

Little children are, like young lambs, 
fond of running and playing. All the 
exercise that they are lanlined to take 
is necessary to preserve their health, 
and promote their strength. To pen 
them up in a close room, six hours a 
day, and to have them fixed on forms, 
like blocks, is a system of torture to 
their inclination of mind. This con- 
finement is as irksome to children as 
a prison is to grown persons : it also 
tends to weaken their constitution, a 


| 
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perhaps, an old woman, who has no 
interest in its welfare beyond that of 
keeping rt quiet, ¢ and getting money for 


| so doing. 


There can be no reason given at all, 
that a child, under four years of age, 
should be placed at a sitting school, or 
at any school, to learn its letters, if the 
mother or father can read; and, if not, 
it cannot be necessary to begin at so 

early an age. What can a child learn, 

above its abe, up to the age of four? 

—and surely the parents might teach it 
that. without sending it, perhaps, to 
two years’ confinement,—to learn so lit- 
tle. 

The strict discipline at school,—the 
being forced to sit all the time, like 
mutes,—the fear of the rod, and the 
reading, or looking at what they cannot 
compre shend or feel any interest in, are 
parts of education which are opposed to 


and j the natural disposition of human nature, 


to rear up poor puny crcatures instead | Children can never be made to be fond 


of robust men, 


of school, while it imposes tasks on 


The first and most important object ithem which are in direct opposition 
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to infantile activity. Men love vari. 

ety—and how much more do WE see 
that disposition in children ? Then 
how can achild love a school, which 
gives no variety? There is a same ness, 
day after day, which, to children, must 
be very irksome; and, when they are 

placed in these schools very young, red 
become so disgusted with them, and so 
averse to getting forward, that Others, 
who come fresh in, at a more advanced 
age, soon excel them in learning, 
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The Rambles ofAsmodeus, 
No. XIX. 


Ir was not, I assure you, Mr, Editor, 
that I ate to repletion at the Lord Mav. 
or’s dinner, a te prevented me from 
sending you my ramble last week; jt 
is true “that I did dine at Guildhall, but 


although I took the due proportion of 


Dr. Kitchener’s peristaltic persuaders, 
which are allowed to be the best stimulus 
to a good appetite, yet I could not, for 
the soul of me, get through more than 
two plates of turtle, a slice of the baron 
of beef, the breast of a turkey, a dish of 
fowl and ham, the breast ofa pheasant, 
the leg of a cold capon, the wing of a 
pea- fowl, a lobster, salad, and a few 
other trifles, not worth enumerating, on 
which I was reproached on all hands 
for having done so little credit to civic 
hospitality. In good truth, I did eat 
less than any citizen in the hall; but 
my nerves had received a shock. by 
seeing a poor fellow sinking to the floor 
senscless, under armour which our ane 
cestors wore for a whole day together; 
and this completely spoiled my appe- 
tite. By the by, I begin to suspect that 
Lord Mz Lyor Garret’s upper story 1s not 
very well furnished, for there is a good 
deal of quackery about the commente- 
ment of his twelve months’ reign. He 
sk pi to be one of those beings ” 
‘pleased with a feather, tickled with 
: ae ’_he had a gaudy pageant for 
a a procession -—he had printed bills of 
fare to distribute in the hall -—and ne 
has begun to coax the citizens (no doubt 
with an eye to a ge ‘neral election), by 
promising them more dinners at the 
Mansion House than usual. One wise 
thing, at least, he has done in the Jus 
tice “room ;—he refused to sanction 4 
Rev. Mr. Taylor's debating club. ‘That 
as. like Mr. Tay: 
a person of elevated ideas, 
lor, in want of a room, should g vo to 
garret, is natural enough, though, if he 
wanted leave for establishing a dis sputes 
tion society, he shou! d have Oe 
the late Lord Mayor, who would 
only have vranted him a licences 
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th e Rev. Mr. Taytor is | by no 
-gylar in his love of polemical discus- 
‘nt in Ireland, the Protestants and 
wtholics are every day Sisowis x down 
cauntlet to each other; ar nd at Car- 
‘on Shannon there has been a regu- 
, tourne Y> b< tween thre ve Cc! erovmen 
seach side, which, much to the cre- 
it of all parties, was conducted with 

od temper, though no decision was 
ne to—nor was it likely there should 
»» the Council of Carrick on Shan- 
a must, however, figure in history, | : 
jth the councils of ‘Trent and Con- 
Other disputations of a similar 


aah ul 


uth of a remark made long ago by Dr. 
‘ombe, the phrenologist, that the or- 
an of disputi itiveness is as strongly 
varked in an Heise s skull as that 
‘ break-head-ive-ness: but, to leave 
ve land of mista women and potatoes 
namrocks and shillelahs,—though, to 
the truth, the late destructive 
inducement to a residence in 
business, owever, reconciles 
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Columbus, where 


blie curiosity 1S paying as much for | 
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ih more vuluable materials than Ca- | 


iadian timber, were she in a condition 
0 TF STUTN § 
vhalk is a part of her cargo, and not | 


but the fact is, that her clum- 


i¢ least valuable part either. ‘The re- 
nous Coc! kneys believe she 1s built on 


n¢ model of Noah’s ark, and want 
‘ 1 . ° 
)keep it for a chapel ; 


while more 
‘aa One citizen, on being told that 
21s laden with pine timber, abuses 
bi Caoadions for cutting down the trees 
‘stead of bringing ever the pine-apples, 
~thus cor founding the ananas with the 
i-tree, 
one American prodigy the 
sition to another is natural enough. 
lou, of course, have heard of Mr. 
gun, by the reports it has 
As I never take any thing on 
‘t, | determined to go to examine for 
Weelf, Tn my way, I called, for the | 


| meenth time during the present sea- | 


', atthe Diorama, whiere, among a 

Heat de al of good company, 1 met the | 

a and her litt! e girl who afforded me 
td T hope you, Mr. Editor, and your 

| “aders, too) some amusement at Bar- 
“olomew fair. Little miss, who, like | 
a young misses, was very inquisi- 
‘“) ON Se eine the view of Chartre Ca- | 
r ‘dral, said, —‘bLa, ma, what a great 
“ettis,’ © Yes, my dear,’ 





structing 


u | of these 
returned One hundred 
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‘itis Magna Charter, that 
King John constructed, and your father 
and Sir Francis Burdett say has been so 
often violated.’ * Pr QY, sir,’ continued 
the good lady to a gruff old gentleman 
near her, ‘why do they not wipe the 
cobweb from that picture.’ Why, 
ma’am, because it is a cobweb to catch 
returned the sulky cit. While 
this conversation was going on, we had 
ail been moved to an angle of about 75 
degrees, when the cathedral was gone, 
and Brest Harbour presented itself. The 
go xd lady had by this time rubbed her 
viasses with a genuine Bandana, seated 
them on their proper place, and begun 
to read the brief description, loud 
enough for her daughter, at least, to 
hear her. At the mention of the word 
tification, the child inquired which 
was the fortification: § Why, my dear,’ 
replied the mother, ‘that high round. 
fronted place, with the cannon looking 
at us, 18 a fortification.’ * And what,’ 
returned miss, ‘is that building,’ point- 
ing toa part of the battlements less ele- 
vated, ‘That, my dear,—that—oh, 
that—is only a twentyfication.’ The 
good lady then resumed her reading ; 
when, at the word ‘ breastwork,’ 
was again interrupted by her inquisitive 
daughter, who asked why a part of the 
fortification was called a * breastwork.’ 
‘Priscilla, my dear,’ said the good-na- 
tured dame, ‘little girls should be seen 
and not heard. Gunnery, and assault 
and battery, were not taught when I 
went to school, but I can resolve you 
this question * it is called a breastwork, 
because it belongs to the naval depart- 
ment. 

1 now took my leave of the Diorama, 
and proceeded to what was once the Op- 
thalmic Hospital, and is even now, I sus- 
pect, a receptacle for the blind, It is 
here that Mr. Perkins, the American 
mechanist, is maturing those inventions 
which are to remodel the world in much 
less time than Mr. Owen. It is here 
that he is so condensing steam and eco- 
nomizing fuel, that a bushel of coa!s 


* , 
hy =~ 
Ules, 


she 


will be sufficient to propel a carriage | 


from London to Edinburgh, and a sack 
send a vessel of five 
the Atlantic. It is here that he is con- 
a steam-yun that will fire 
five hundred balls a minute, and that 
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a day, and, with a dozen such guns, Mr, 


(a caveat for a patent, 


take advantage of the’ ¢ 


Perkins would exterminate the whole 
human race tn about a year and a half. 

The discoveries Mr. Perkins has al- 
ready made are, however, nothing to 
those he has im store for us; he is on 
the point of constructing a cannon that 
will carry a ball of a ton weight from 
Dover to Calais, which is only: one and 
twenty miles. As soon as this gun is 
constructed and found to answer, I have 
a plan which will make my fortune and 
that of Mr. Perkins; it is not toloadthe 
gun with a cast iron ball—Oh no! if it 
will carrya ton of metal, it will also car- 
ry aton of men; and I shall, therefore, 
rage for visiting 
Irance, and make it the means of con- 
veying passengers from Dover to Calais, 
and vice versa. I have already entered 
and circulated 


a prospectus of my plan for forming, 








hundred tons across | 


with such precision, as to wipe the la- | 


ther off an unshaved gentleman’s face, at 
' the distance of a mile, without touching 
the skin: or of five hundred persons 
SUCCESSIV ely, in the course of a minute. 
When employed in a field of battle, one 
cuns will, on an ave kill 
and fifty thousand men in 


rage ; 


what Teall, ‘The Explosion Conveyance 
Company.’ Shares are already at a 
premium of from 13 to 144 per cent. 

It was a saving of King William IIL., 
that*ev ery bullet hasits billet, or destin- 
ed place ’ where it should lodge ; such, at 
all events,shall be the case of my load- 
inz,and ifthe passengers will,by an agent 
appointed for the purpose, take their 
apartments, and the hotel and lodging- 
house keepers will open their front 
doors and windows, I will pledge my- 
self, that in the space of one minute and 
twenty-two seconds I will, with Mr. Per- 
kins’s un, send sixteen pees of ten 
stone each, from Dover to Calais, and 
place foe in his respective apartment. I 
have only to add that, from motives of 
delicacy, ladies and gentle nen will be 
kept separate, and despatched at differ- 
ent times. This is, however, but one of 
the many purposes to which the steam- 
gun can and will be applied, if this 
scheme alone does not enrich and im- 
mortalize Mr. Perkins and 

ASMODEUS 


Original Poetry. 


TO MY DEAR ANNE: 
On her Birth-Day, 10th November, 1824. 


Ox! ‘twas the dawn of a bright day beaming 
Oh! "twas the light ofa hap ‘py morn ; 
‘Twas the sun of our hopes, of all our fond 
creaming, 
When thou, my first blessing, when thou 
wast born: 
Then the bud of promise looked blooming and 
fair, 
And banished the blights of distrust and de- 
spair. 
Anxious indeed were our raptured glances, 
To see thee, fair one, as soon as you came ; 
And now, as thy innocent life advances, 
Do we not watch, and tend thee, the same : 
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And every word and action and look 
Affection treasures in memory’s book. 


Two years of thy being, in rapid pleasure, 
Time now records as passed away, 
Through which comfort and joy, in ample mea- 
sure, 
Have blessed each hour, and charmed each 
day ; 
While a mother’s heart and a father’s eye 
Have guarded the steps of thy infancy. 


When thy childhood’s days shall have quickly 
passed o’er thee, 
As the fancied dream of a summer's night, 
Then, oh! what a vista will lie before thee: 
Then wilt thou look for a beacon-light ; 
And thy mother’s and father’s prayer shall be 
Directed to Heaven, to prosper thee. 


And what shall they ask? 
blessing 
Implore, to crown thy rising years ? 
Few are the gifts worth thy possessing, 
So dimmed are all life’s smiles with tears ;— 
They'll solicit the treasure of valued health 
And virtue, to serve thee instead of wealth. 


What bounteous 


If to thee Heaven's personal favour be given, 
Thou may’st tranquilly pass over life's rug- 
ged scene ; 
But should thy frail bark be by adverse winds 
driven, 
May’st thou weather the storm to a harbour 
serene ; 
And thy parents be spared thy dear form, to press 
To a father’s heart and a mother’s caress. L, 
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THE SEA-MAID’'S SONG. 


H1THER, oli, hither !—so calm is the sea; 

Not a breath now ruffles the watery lea, 

Save where yonder the feathery spray 

Is flung by the sea-maids in sport and play. 

Come, and I'll show thee where rich pearls 
grow, 

Down in our red coral vales below ; 

And many a flower, yet fairer far 

Than those on earth :—the living star, 

The amber-bud, and the speckled shell, 

Wherein our water fays do dwell. 

Then pe dear youth; seek the bright blue 
tide :— 

Doth not even the sun delight to steep 

His tresses of gold in the molten deep, 

What time he descends in his crimson pride? 

And wilt thou refuse,—wilt thou delay 

To follow the glorious monarch of day ? 

Come ;—with me to the far distant pole thou 

shalt hie, 

Where many an ice-built palace gleams, 

And crystal rocks, reflecting the sky, 

A vision create, fair as those of thy dreams. 

Treasure I'll show thee within our cave, 

The produce and spoil of every clime: 

Its floor the wealth of the wreck doth pave,— 

The wages of toil and the meed of crime. 

Fear not :—'tis not dark, as fond mortals ween 

Within our bowers: a glorious scene 

Awaits thee at eve, when the waters will glow 

And sparkle, and flash with a dazzling light, 

And oh! a thousand splendours will show, 

To ravish and charm thy wondering sight. 

Dread not the snorting sea-horse, nor whale, 

Nor the monsters coated in silvery mail, 

Although, perchance, around us they throng: 

They all must obey the sea-maiden’s song. 

Hither, then hither! 
Depart we together 

To the regions of wonder, the wide ocean 

realms, 





The pearl-shell our chariot, the dolphin our 
steed, 
And soon, as the wave thy head overwhelms, 


To my own fairy bower my lover I'll lead. 
*L. 
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A LAST SONG ADDRESSED TO ****, 


FAREWELL! farewell! thou faithless heart ; 
A long farewell to thee ! 

Farewell,—farewell,—for now we part 
Eternally : 


This once had smote my darkling brain 
With an affliction sore, 

But now thy falsehoods are in vain— 
They harm po more. 


My soul now rises in its might, 
And strengthens in its pride, 

Deep shades of thought are turned to light, 
And woes defied. 


And think’st thou that my heart was made 
Only to be thy toy,— 

And, as thy fickle humour swayed, 
Taste woe or joy ?— 


If thou did’st deem thus, thou wert wrong, 
And knew not true love’s power 5 

My truth was told in every song, 
Proved every hour. 


I gaze not on Love's dreamy tracky— 
I think not on the past ; 

I cannot wish to call love back 
That would not last. 


And yet there was a time when [ 
(So lovely thy truth stood ‘) 

Could read deep love in thy blue eye,— 
I swore I could! 


But now I will not—dare not think / 
Thy falsehood bids us sever,— 

Of love’s sweet chain there ’s left no link,— 
Farewell for ever ! 


Edmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK. 


Fine Arts. 
THE RAPHAEL TAPESTRIES. 

AN opportunity is now presented to the 
public, of seeing one of the set of tapes- 
tries worked from the matchless Car- 
toons of Raphael. It is that which was 
presented by Leo X. to Henry VIII.,— 
and which remained in this country un- 
til the death of Charles I., when they 
were sold with the other treasures of 
art belonging to that monarch, and, be- 
ing purchased by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, were sent to Spain, where they 
were in the possession first of the Mar- 
quis del Carpio, and subsequently of the 
Alva family. The last duke of that 
name sold them to an English gentle- 
man, who has now sent them over to 
this country, where they are exhibiting, 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Not 
having yet had an opportunity of view- 
ing them, we copy the followimg re- 
marks from the Morning Chronicle :— 
‘Considering that these tapestries 
have existed more than three hundred 
years, the state of their preservation Is 
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very astonishing. The colours, as ma 

be seen by the state of the flesh, mus 
have in some degree subsided; byt a 
no,time should we think that they wer, 
at all dazzling in effect: they follow 
very closely the quiet colouring of their 
originals, and, in so doing, bear the 
stronger resemblance to Raphael's map. 
ner. The present proprietor, in his an. 
nounce, says, ‘* The tapestry will still, 
it is expected, remain entire, long after 
the Cartoons will have ceased to exist.” 
This may be the case,—but while the 
Cartoons still wear their present state, 
no one, we should think, will hesitate 
to which to give the preference, There 
is the solidity of genius and master. 
hand of the artist so strongly put forth 
in the originals, that the mere outline, 
supposing the colours to fade entirely, 
would stamp the work as invaluable, 
In the tapestry, much of this is lost; 
some of the outlines of the human form 
have fallen into a jumble with the back. 
ground of the picture, and express con- 
fusedly the idea of the painter. Itisa 
singular thing, however, that the best. 
preserved portions of each tapestry are 
the eyes. Of any one figure, where 
the colour is in best preservation, we 
should be inclined to mame that of the 
second lictor from Sergius Paulus, in 
the Cartoon of Elymas being struck 
blind. 

‘ Having said thus much of the compa- 
rison that holds between the tapestries 
and the originals, we pass on to a CciI- 
cumstance which we have not hitherto 
noticed, but which in fact stamps the 
most value on this set. The designs o! 
Raphael, for this set of tapestries, were 
twelve in number,—at least so it is be- 
lieved: the number of Cartoons in this 
country are only seven; so that, by this 
statement, it appears that several of these 
works of immortality have perished. 
In this account we do not include one 
in the possession of Mr. Prince Hoare, 
which, although it 1s painted on the 
same sort of pasteboard, and 1 the 
same tint, yet cannot he fairly added : 
the list, if it be true that the 9°" 
twelve were designs from the mon 
the Apostles, the subject of this one . 
mentioned being the Murder of the 10 
nocents. About five and twenty a 
ago, indeed, a Frenchman came yen 
this country, with twelve designs, 4 
three feet by two, which he rary A 
as the original designs of Raphae 
the Cartoons executed in Sep! ‘het 
which Benjamin West and many Koi 
good judges considered to be the . 
of that master. These were rae | 
government for the sum OF ° 
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but the offer never came to any thing. 


The regular series of the engravings of 
ihe Cartoons, likewise, are but seven in 


‘mber, so that any addition to that 


samber was an opportunity by no means 
wbe neglected. This opportunity has 
yen afforded by the present tapestries ; 
hey are nine in number,—that is to 
ay, in addition to the usual seven, viz., 
y, Paul and St. Barnabas at Lystra, the 
geautiful Temple, Elymas struck Blind, 
Christ giving up the Keys, the Death of 
\nanias, Paul preaching at Athens, and 
the Miraculous Draught, there are two 
ithers,—the Conversion of St. Paul, and 
he Stoning of St. Stephen. Of the first 
even, as they are very generally known, 
yeshall say nothing ; but the two just 
nentioned must not be passed over with- 
wut a short notice. 

‘The Conversion of St. Paul is re- 
narkable for the vast extent of back- 
nound introduced. In the distance is 


‘en the city of Damascus, and the mo- 
_nent of action chosen by the master, is 


ist at the bursting of the heavens, and 
the appearance of Jesus amid the confu- 
ion of the elements. In this picture, 
Raphael does not appear to have been 
anxious as usual to distribute a predo- 
ninating horror throughout, or, to use 
the language of the artist, to carry the 
lect out of the picture. There is a 
linge of terror indeed in the counte- 
tances of all present, but the eye ra- 
jidly passes to the intercourse carrying 
on between Paul and the Lord. The fi- 


jtureof the latter is exactly the same, 


hough in another attitude, as that of 
le Almighty, in his picture of the Cre- 
illon,—the appearance of age, of course, 
king somewhat softened in favour of 
ksus, Saul is extended at full length 
m the ground, with a slight curve in 
lsbody, as though anxious in the last 
‘“Nortal struggle to escape from the un- 
‘arable glory that surrounds the Son of 
od. This glory is very well managed ; 





t begins from the earth faintly and dis- 


‘pitly, but accumulates stronger and 
‘“onger, till at length it meets in all its 
| Power at the head of Jesus. 

| ‘The Stoning of St, Stephen is not so 
‘nking a picture, but there is a vast 
ieal of sombre power throughout. The 
"hole of the agents in this scene of mur 
7 are g fine illustration of the first 
“se from which the painter has taken 
n Subject. ‘And when they heard 
‘se things they were cut to the heart, 
he they gnashed on him with their 
oy The carrying on of the effect 
_ iS admirably contrived, and the 
“neluding figure of a monster of a man, 
lade hideous by a huge head of red 
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hair, with mustachios of the same, is a 
bitter winding up of the scene on the 
side of slaughter. On the other side, 
that of Resignation, there are but two 
figures—the unhappy sufferer who, ‘ be- 
ing full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
steadfastly into Heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God,’ and his solitary 
companion Saul, whose eye, unable to 
trace the bright vision of the saint, sees 
nothing but blood and the victim's ago 
ny: the contrast of these two faces is 
admirably made out. The murderer 
nearest to Stephen is armed with a 
monstrous fragment, held aloft by the 


effort of both hands, the weight of 


which is strongly defined by the com- 
pression of the muscles: the other fi- 
gures are pressing forward with their 
one-handed destruction, with all the 
blind fury of bigotry, lest the good work 
should be done before their little mite 
had been added to the deed. It is a 
singular thing, that in both these pic- 
tures, and in none of the others, the 
clouds are rent to admit the personifica- 
tion of the Almighty. 

‘On the whole, taking the set as a 
mere work on tapestry, they are as well 
executed and as curious as any we ever 
met with; but regarding them in the 
higher light of being the very things for 
which Raphael performed such exqui- 
site wonders, and that to them we owe 
our introduction to two more of these 
master-pieces, their merits rise still 
higher in the scale, and we think no 
true lover of the art of painting and the 
genius of Raphael should miss the op- 
portunity of showing his respect.’ 
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Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury LANE THEATRE.—The ma- 
nager perseveres with Der Freischiitz, 
and, although it cannot be said to be a 
hit, nor to draw great houses, it is far 
from a failure. The management of the 
music is certainly excellent, and the act- 
ors are now accustomed to the parts ; 
the machinery, and even the demons, are 
also more obedient than on the first 
night. 

Mr. Macready made his first appear- 
ance for the season, on Monday night, 
in the character of Macbeth; he was 
never very successful in the part, and, 
whether from indisposition, or some 
other circumstance, we know not, but 
he never pleased us less. Wallack 
played Macduff with great spirit. Pope’s 
Banquo wasalso very good. Mrs, Bunn’s 
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Lady Macbeth was full of daring, and 
not deficient in dignity. 

On Thursday the Winter's Tale was 
performed, and introduced to us Mr. 
Harley for the first time in Autolycus ; 
he was amusing, but we cannot forget 
Munden inthe character. Miss L. Pa- 
ton’s Perdita was a very spirited, lively, 
and chaste piece of acting. 

CovENnT GARDEN THEATRE.—‘The 
Woman never Vert’ appears to please 
the public, and it has been frequently 
performed duringthe week. There are, 
certainly, good points in it, and the act- 
ing 1s throughout excellent. Miss Ches- 
ter has altered her dress, and that much 
for the better, and she plays and looks 
the young widow extremely well. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—This the- 
atre closed a dull and tedious season 
on Monday, with a farewell address by 
Mr. Dowton, in which there was a hit 
at the mania for horses at the other 
houses. 

Mr. MAtTuEews. — This excellent 
comedian has treated the public with 
his Youthful Days, and repeats this 
truly clever entertainment to-morrow 
(Saturday). On Monday he concludes 
his present season, to the regret, we are 
sure, of the public. 
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Literature and Science, 


CLAP LO?F 


CAPTAIN LYON'’S EXPEDITION. 
We last week announced the return of 


‘Capt. Lyon in the Griper, from the Arctic 


Sea; aud we now add, from the Hampshire 
Telegraph, some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to his voyage :— 

The circumstances which have led to the 
failure of this branch of the North-West ex- 
pedition are attributableto stormy andsevere 
weather, which prevailed in a more intense 
deyvree than the oldest Northern navigator 
remembers, and to the extraordinary bad 
qualities of the ship for the purposes re- 
It appears that the Griper left 
Stromness on the Ist July, and made Cape 
Chudleigh (on the Labrador Coast) on the 
2d of August, having fallea in with icebergs 
three days previously, and from which time 
she was beset with drift ice. From Cape 
Chudleigh, the Griper was obliged to stretch 
to the northward, to Resolution Island, as 
the field ice prevented progress up Hudson's 
Straits: they were, however, enabled to 
make slow advances to the westward, close 
to the Savage Islands, until they made Salis- 
bury or Nottingham Island, but which place 
could not be ascertained, from the impossi- 
bility of making observations off the Upper 
Savage Islands. Some canoes of natives 
came off to them, who appeared to be of the 
same description of Esquimaux with which 
our navigators were before acquainted. They 
were dismissed with liberal presents, and ap- 
peared much gratified. From Salisbury Is- 
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point of Southampton Island, in which they | 


current setting 
but on their rounding 
this current, which 


were assisted by a strong 
down Fox'sChannel ; 
Southampton Island, 


! 
| 


then came down Sir Thomas Rowe's Wel- | 


come (up which they wished to procced), 
was directly against them, and nearly caus- 
ed their shipwreck. Southampton Island 
was found to be laid Seti with tolerable 
accuracy. 

On the weather moderating, the Griper 
proceeded up the Welcome, but, a northerly 
rile of wind springing up, the ship was 
driven into Hludson’s Bay. However, by 
perseverance, and taking advant: age of every 
favourable hrwase of wind, she reached Cape 
Fullarton, the larboard entrance of Wager 
River, and within about sixty miles of the 
spot (Repulse Bay) where she was intended 
to winter, ‘The Griper encountered such 
gales of wind, that all her anchors were car- 
riedaway. Notwithstanding, it wi 
mined, it possible, to winter about Chester- 
field lnlet , or even to the southward of that 
spot. The persevering et 


1s deter- | 
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ap. of th ic ? hoe LIX wh ler, Cap. j you heard 
we. Captain Parry’s expedition had been 
seen in the middle of August, in latitude 71, 
beset with ice. It was very questionable if 
Captain Parry would be able to reach Lan- 
caster’s Sound. Had the Griper effected a 
wintering either in Repulse Bay or Wager 
River, or Chesterfield Inlet, Captain Lyon, 
with a sittne party, would have made a 
land journey to Point ‘Turnagain, near the 
Copper Mine River, a distance of 700 miles; 
for which expedition they were fully equip- 
ped. Captain Parry, if he succeed in pass- 
ing Lancaster Sound and getting to the 
southward, dawn Prince Regent’ s Inlet (sy 
which Captain Lyon was next year to com: 
municate with him), he wil! send a land ex- 
pedition, if possible, in the same direction, 
as well as to Repulse Bay, in the hope of 
communicating with the Griper. 
The Griper communicated with the Es- 
quimaux natives af tht UpperSavage Islands, 
and of Salisbury and Nottingham Islands, 


I all of whom bad fre quently seen Europeans. 


fortsof allon board | 


were accordingly directed to gain the Ame- | 
rican shore, Lut winding that the ship got in- | 
to the shi allows of Hudson's Bay, they were | 
reluctantly co:npeiled to edzeaway for Salis- | 
bury Island, still hoping thata few fine and | 
favourable di ays would restore to them their | 


lost ground. The bad weather, however, 


‘never seen a ship betore. 


still continued, and there was much ditlicul- ! 


~Fy in watcring the slup at these places, from 
astream ofice. A number of natives came 
off to them in their canoes, and trafficked 
their clothes tor ton and spears, At length, 
the hopeless continuance of bad weather, 
the wretched condition of the ship (from 
her incapacjties), the officers and crew hav- 
ing suffered more hardships than on any pre- 


imuch 


vious voyage, the advanced stage of the sea- | 


son, with numerous other concomitant mail- 
series, compelled Captain Lyon to consent 
that the ship should be got out of HLudson’s 
Straits (an extent of eight hundred miles of 
dangerous navigation); which place they 


drove them up to LD: ivis’s Straits, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the southward of Re- 
solution Island. Providentially, a change of 
wind enabled them soon after to proceed on 
a southern passage homeward, and the Gri- 
per arrived here ii six weeks, in the state 
we have described. 

Though fitthe has been eifected towards 
solving the geographical problem of a North- 
West passage by this voyage, yet some most 
interesting elucidations of the 
the coinpass have been brought to fig 


hit 
The compasses be gan to waver and contra- 
dict cach other when abreast of 


and 
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the Suvece 
Islands; asthe ship got to the westward, 
the cot unsteady and useless. 
Whilst the ship was in Sir Thos. Rowe's W el- 
come, they frequently would nottraverse at 
all, but stood in whatever position the card 
was placed, Should a passa; ve be discovered 
hy ray, 21 Parry through the Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, it is considered more than pro- 
bal Yy from the irregular movements of the 
ice, thatitmay never be entered again. The 


; M9uSse 
Coup Ss 


deviation Oi 


They were less savage In their habs and 
manners than their more northern brethren, 
but they showed a strong thievish disposi- 
tion; they sdeavoured to steal the oars 
and iron work from the boats. The Griper 
also communicated with the natives of vari- 
ous parts of Southampton [sland, who had 
They, however, 
expressed very little surprise ; they evinced 
more gentieness in their manners than any 
other of the Esquimaux tribes, and were 
better-looking and cleaner in’ their 
persons—the women were rather pretty. 
All these people reside in the wa! lrushide 
huts, which are deseribed in Captain Lyon’s 
last voyage. 

The Griper is ordered to be paid off, 
and sold out of the navy. 

“nbeaaee 

Mr. Chambers has in the press, a new 
edition of his Geogr. ~ hical Questions and 
Exercises, with an Appendix, containing 


| Question ison Astronomy. 
had scarcely cleared, se a southerly gale | 


i adin 


In the press, in one neat volume duo le- 


cimo, with an engraving agi a design by 
Corbould, § Odd Moments, or Time Be- 
guiled.’ 
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Mrs. Hofland.—A German critic, speak- 
Ing of this F idy’s produc tions, says: She pos- 
sesses an admirable talent for narrative ; 
always delightful, nor less instructive than 


15 


wreeable. Although many of her tales are 
avowedly designed tor junior readers, she ts 
cap able of interesting a wider circle. Her 


lite ave i articularly 
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viegour. i 
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sketches of domestic 
well drawn, full of truth Al 
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SC: 4 CSOre 
to art at all, 
ion in a formal didactic 
veys impressive lessons in the most etfective 
way, by causing the reader to elicit the 
moral fur himself. In consequence, too, 
the unaticcted ease and unrestrained tone 
of her narrative, we seem rather to be lis- 
tening by the social fire-side than perusing 
the pages of a book. Her characters we 
ably drawn, and her ideas scem fi'c- 
qnently the fruit of alan ration, 
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Diaphonic Piano-Fortes.—The perusal W veEKLY MI 


be aon 











a well-written account, in a conte mMpo ‘ | 1 
journal, of Mr. Pinnock’s patent ann tl if - 
forte, induced us to, examine the pa -. nag 28 
ment, and, finding the invention Worthy yon 2S 
the commendation it has received, on warm re 
copy the article :— me tor. 4 = 
‘Among the recent impravements of ae 14) 45 
the piano-forte, is that for which Mr. ae 25] = 
Pinnock has obtained a patent. = “[his cis 16/3 
however, is not dependent upon any me. | wee 17] 50 
chanical alteration of the structure, by = 18! 9 
simply operating in an extension of the —_— - 
tone, by an ingenious apparatus fitted to 
the front, back, and top of the instry- 
ment. ‘This diaphonic addenda ayo. | ™ eaptinalan 


meuts the sound to a wonderful extent. 
so that by its application the small cabinet 
piano-forte derives a volume and intensity 
of tone surpassing the largest instruments, 
by a scale that cannot fail to surprise, 
‘We have witnessed tne improvement 
several times, and earnestly recommend 
the amateurs of this delightful instrument 
to make a visit to the manufactory of Mr. 
Pinnock, and to judge for themselves, 
We had heard much of the powerful tone: 
obtained by this invention; but, on wit- 
nessing its application, our expectations 
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lhave no obje 
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were exceeded, to an uncommon degree. The 
© This etlect is produced by a sort of dia. No wonder 
phonic screen, having double surfaces, Vouchsa 


If he gives 
He with 


which, being elastic, and enclosing voluine, 
of air, act as the sounding boards of musica! 
instruments, and are cap: able of reciproc at. 
ing to every variety of musical sound, with- 
out retaining the resonance longer than the 
original sounds exist; the accumulated 
power Is therefore rendered completely sub- 
servient to the periormer, who may Nyaniaye 
itat will, to produce the most varied shades 
ofe xpression, 

‘The proprietor truly observes, “ that 
while the richness or volume of tone is $9 
mgs ee increased, a most effectual barricr 
Is raised, by the < rid of the s same peocien 
agaist the ur insmission of noise (caused ! 
the percuss) ion of the hammer), and that th 
voice of the singer , instead of being deadet- 
ed hy the opposition of a non-elastic su! 
stance. as in the usual or common instru 
ments, is greatly ameliorated.” | 

‘We may add. thatthe sound is not en) 
increased to an extraordi ary extent, byl 
process, but that the tone acquires propor 
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tionate richness; and dopbt not but tie “" le for the 
improvement will amply repay the vento: fcopy his 
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assurance, that its extraordinary powe 
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“helt ais elsalos sé = 
Day of thel 3 & 2 } sa 8]| 3 5 3 
Mouth. <i he =4)2 24 = 
fed ah an | 
wv. 12) 40 | 47 | 45 | 30 10| Fair. 
, 13] 45 | 52 | 47 | 29 90! Cloudy. 
", 14/45 | 47] 471! .. 55] Rain. 
“. 15| 40 | 47 | 35 || .. 98) Fair. 
.« 16) 34 | 47 | 52 |/30 17) Cloudy. 
". 17| 50 | 52 | 55 {29 70] Do. 
.. 18: 55 | 521 45 |} .. 521 Stormy. 








Che bee: 
oR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
GLLL OPT H 

Music and Money.—A punster being ask- 
ed bya musician, whether he was nota lover | 
fharmony, replied: ‘Yes, but I prefer it 
when it is abridged; for then it is money, 
ud that, my friend, 1s the better half of it 
[have no objection to your notes, but I like 
those of the Bank of England much better : 
your’s may make good tunes, but those in- 
initely the best of tunes.’—* How so ?—that 
bank notes are excellent things L will allow, 
wt pray what tune will they make ?’—* The 
ery best tune in the world —a fortune.’ 

The Upstart Amphytrion. 
No wonder if their lordships all 
Vouchsafe to taste an upstart’s wine, 
If he gives dinners to Prince Paul, 
He with Duke Humphrey used to dine. 


Inpromptu on a recent Provincial Marriage, in 
which Mr. Head was united to Miss Head. 
i@ wits of the day, of a late marriage say— 





And they think it an excellent pun— 
‘As Head unto Head is united, why pray, 
Are not two Heads much better than one.’ 
Ya Reading the name of Kiss some time back in | 
the Gazetie. 
Love must no more pretend to smile, | 
Though erst by poets hail’d ; 
Cupid has surely tied our isle ; | 
A Kiss we know has fail'd. 
Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. | 
his last illness, his plivsician observing 
‘the morning, that he seemed to cough | 
Mt) some difficulty, he answered, ¢ ‘That 
‘Mer surprising, as [have been practis- 
gall night.’ | 
x would-be Colonel.—-We observe by a 
Natchez (United States) paper, that a Mr. | 
i Camp has offered himself as a can- 
ii-te for the otlice of Lieut. Colonel. 
“fcopy his advertisement verbatim et 


uf "it ; ¥ . 
Matin, for the amusement of our rea- | 


‘ J hn Cu wp 
- doe say that if he is Elected will 
‘Tye SS a ’ 7 
. “gg People as Lt. Co'o tothe Best of 
| “SSkeH in millitacey dutas. 


4 novel hoay \ : _JOuN Camp. 
| Derson oy Hae. notice of the death of a 
eel avana appeared in a New 
_, Paper, which turned out to be incor- 
ag dd the afflicted wife called to 
Wire, ot further circumstances and the 
sed in hes wormation, the printer recog- 
Ce at t] : — person who had left the no- 

He ollice for publication. —Auroura. 
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Admiral Duncan’s address to the offi- 


cers who came on board his ship for in- | 


structions previous to the engagement 
with Admiral de Winter, was both laconic 
and humorous: ‘Gentlemen, you see a 
severe Winter approaching; I have only 
to advise you to keep up a good fire.’ 
Epitaph formerly in) Edmouton church- 


vard, on one William Newbury, who died | 


in 1695. He was an ostler at one of the 
inns, and is said to have lost his life in con- 
sequence of some improper medicines ad- 


ministered by an ignorant fellow-servant :— | 


Hic jacet Newbury Will, 
Vitam finevit cum cochiz pill; 
Quis administravit? Bellamy Sue; 
Quantum quantitas ? Nescio—scisne tu? 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
In Hackney Church-yar d. 
A maid near eighteen 
We have luid inthis green, 
To rest herself here a short space 3 
And after that time, 
This rose in her prime 
Shall rise up again by God’s grace. 

The Irish papers take odd occasions for 
testifying sorrow. “The Limerick Chro- 
nicle says, § Private Conran, of the 7th 
Hussars, who shot himself for love, we re- 
gret to find, was a native of Nenagh.’ 
The place of his nativity alone makes 
his death lamentable. If poor Private 
Conran had been born elsewhere, he might 
have shot himself with the greatest plea- 
sure. 

Suicides in Paris—Among the statistical 
researches regarding the city of Paris, re- 
cently published by order of M. de Cija- 
brol, the folowing suicides will afford a 


‘fair opportunity of comparing it with those 


of England. According to the estimate of 


‘the deaths during the years 1819 and 182], 


in which the distinction of age and sex was 
established, it was remarked that morta- 
lity amongst males, up to the age of 25 
years, is grater than amongst females, 
and that, from this age up to 30, there die 
inore women than men. It is reckoned 
that more woinen than men arrive at ad- 
vanced age. In the year 182!, 348 sui- 


‘cides were effected or attempted; in 244 


of these cases death ensued: of this num- 
. 4 © P . ’ 

ber 236 were men. he presumed mo- 

lives were? 


a 


AMOFOUS PASSIONS ve ceeeereeeeeerees 35 
Alienation of mind, domestic troubles, 

and painful afflictions ......ee.56. 126 
Debauciery, gambling, and lottery .... 43 
Indigence, loss of place, and derange- 

ment Of affairs ...cccccccccccccceee 46 
Fear of reproach and punishment...... ly 
Unknown Motives .esccececececcees . 88 


33 had been effected by severe voluntary 
falls 5 by strangulation; 25 by cutting 
instruments; 60 by fire-arms , 23 by pol- 
son; 42 asphyxies by charceal vapour ; 
and 127 by drowning. It is seen by this 
scale how large a portion of the whole 
nuinber is ascribed to afiliction and dliena- 
tion of the mind. It is also no less re- 
markable, that among the means by which 
this crime has been effected, drowning has 
Leen adopted by nearly five times as many 
as any of the others. 
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10 READERS &§ CORRESPONDENTS. 


Te ll 


| Reviews of ‘ Dallas’s Recollections of Lord 


Byron,” ¢ Friendship’s Offering,’ the £ Diction- 
ary of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus,’ 
‘Rameses,’ and several other works, are una- 
voidably deferred until our next. 

‘Sunday Morning,’ a poem, by a writer of 
considerable talents, shall appear next week, 
and, if possible, J. R. P. on £ Trotting,’ and the 
second letter of John Newby, the Yorkshireif.an. 

To Cato—* the table ’s full.’ 

The ‘ Spoiled Child,’ and the ‘ Praise of 
Phrenology,’ in an early number. 

The * Anacreontic’ and ¢* Woman’s Love’ 
have been received. 

The request of our Leeds correspondent shall 
be attended to. 

Mr. I is informed that our stamped edition 
can seldom be obtained after the day of publi- 
cation. 

Erratum, p. 729, col. 3, line 34, for ‘ The 
Opium-eater and Eliza,’ read *The Opium-eater 
and Elia.’ 


—— 
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Works published since our last notice.—Living- 
stone’s New Penal Code for Louisiana, Gs, Watts's Li- 
terary Souvenir, 12s. Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1824, 10s. 64. Time’s Telescope for 1825, 9s. Dallas's 
Recollections of Lord Byron, 8vo. 15s M‘Douwnell on 
Negro Slavery, 10s.6d, Mrs. Hofland’s Decision, 6s. 
Cornish on Salmon and Channel Fisheries, 6s 6d. Eng- 
lish Life, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. Prophetic Almanack, 1825, 
2s. Gd. Statutes,5 Geo. IV. 12. 4s. 6d. The Prophetess, 
4s.6d.. Knickerbocker’'s New York, cesigus by Cor- 
bould, Smo. 6s. Salmaguudi, ditto, ditto, 6s. Parry's 
Cambrian Platareh, 8vo. 10s.6d. Bay Leaves, oo 
by FT. © Smith, 6s. Venables on Dropsies, 8s. Moss's 
History of Hustings,12s.; royal 8vo 18s; [India paper, 24s. 
Twopeuny's Dissertations on Facts of the Old and New 
Testament, 10s.6¢. Richmond on the Mauvufacturing 
Population, 6s. Belcher's Iateresting Narratives, 5y. 
Brasbridge’s Fruits of Experience, Ind edition, Svo, 8s. 
Angling Excursions of Gregory Greendrake, Esq. in 
Ireland, part 1,12mo. Giimour, or the Last Lockinge, 
3 vols. 12mo Fld. Ils. James Forbes, a tale, 8vo. 7s. 
Friendship's Offering for the Year 1825, with engrav- 
ings, 12s. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
This day is published, by Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 
90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall Mall, handsomely boarded, 
with ornamental covers and gilt leaves, price 12s. 


OT, Ca- 
BINET of POETRY and ROMANCE. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 


*T have song of war for knight; 
Lay of love for lady bright; 
Fairy Tale to lull the heir; 
Goblin grim the maids to scare’ 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Tudepeudently of a great variety of splendid illustra- 
tions, designed by Fielding, Breckedon, Nash, Cor- 
bould, Wright, Ducis, and other emineut artists, and 
eugraved (allia the line manner, io the most finished 
style of the art). by Heath, Finden, &c. &c. &e. this vo- 
lume coutains about seventy articles (prose Tales ani 
Poems), fram the pens of the most popular writers of 
the day Besides several anonymous contributions from 
distinguished sources, the pages of the Literary Sou- 
veuir bave been euriched with original productions, iu 
rose and verse, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Thomas 
Campbel), Esq. James Montgomery, Esq. Mrs. Hemans, 
the Rev. C. R. Maturin, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, 
James Hogg, Allan Cunningham, L_E L. Authoress of 
The Improvisatiice, the Archdeacon Wrangham, the 
Author of May you Like It, the Rev. C. C. Colton, Au- 
thor of Lacon, Alaric A. Watts, J. H Witien, Esq Wil- 
liam Read, Esq Mrs. Opie, Delta (of Black wood’s Ma- 
gazine), T. K Hervey, Esq. David Lyudsay, Author of 
Dramas of the Ancient World, the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
R. Sullivan, Eaq. the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Mrs Cornwell Baron Wilson, the late Ismael Fitzadam, 
the Rey. E. W. Barnard, the tate Herbert Kuowles, &c. 
&e xc. In additiou to ten highly finished line engrav- 
ings, apd two elegant and appropriate external embel- 
lishments, The LITERARY SOUVENIR contains three 
plates of fac-similes of the hand-writing of thirty living 
poets. The work, which is closely but beautifally 
printed (with ornamental covers and gilt leaves), coy- 
tains upwards of four hundred pages. 
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FORGET ME*NOT: 
; A Christmas Present for 1825, 
Is just published by R. Ackermann, 101, Straud 


ITS HIGHLY-FINISHED EMBELLISH- 


ments, twelve in number, are by Westall, Uwins, Cor- 
bould, Heath, kc.: aud the Literary Departinent em- 
traces contributions from many celebrated writers, as 
Montgomery, Barton, Wiffen, Neele, Bowring, Cob- 
bold, the Author of Doblado's Letters, &e. &c.—Au 
early application is recommended to be made for this 
popular work, to prevent the recurrence of the disap- 
pointment experienced last year by many, on account 
of the exhaustion of a very large impression several 
days before Christmas 

* Flere are about fifty articles, several of great, some 
of very consideraliic, merit. Itis a fit and elegant pre- 
seut, and will delight the receiver, while it does credit 
to the denor.’—Lit. Gaz. 


This day is published, price Ox boards, a Second Edi- 
tiou, with eousiderable additions, of 
THouahnts, chiefly designed as Prepa- 
rative or Persuasive to PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


By JOHN SHEPPARD. 
Z Printed for Geo. 8B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


This day is published, the Third Edition, in post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards, 


LiFE and ADMINISTRATION of 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, Lon- 
don; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
An ANALYSIS of PALEY’S MORAL 


and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, in the way of 
dluestion and Answer, for the Use of Students. 
Printed for G. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, Lon- 
don; and BR. Newby, Cambridge. 
Also, pels papusned, 

An ANALYSIS of LEY'S EVIDENCES of 
CURISTIANITY, in the way of Question and Answer, 
designed for the Use of Students in Divinity, as well as 
for maputneneties the progress of infidelity amongst the 
middle classes of society. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


THE CRUSADERS AND OTHER TALES. 
This day is published, in one vol. 12mo price Ys. 
WINTER TALES; or, European Nights’ 
Entertainments. 
By MARIA SCOTT. 

With a beautiful Prontispiece and Vignette. Con- 
taining the Crusaders, Mexican Patriot, Unhallowed 
Marriage, Conjugal Bond, Castle of Constanzo, Thessa- 
lian Lovers, Repentant Husband, Surena and Eurydice, 
Fatal Marriage, Force of Conscience, Raymond and Cle- 
mentina, Princess of Conde, Fair Marseilloise, Impru- 
dent Delay, Sayd and Compian, Proposed Duel, Foxca- 
rini and Montalto, Spanish Lovers, Female Alcaide, 
Triple Combat, Golden Crucifix, Bleeding Nun, and 
the Monks of La Trappe. 

Also, The POETICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
1000 choice Epigrams, &c. price 7s. 

Printed for A. Rubertson and Co. Bride Court, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 14s, 


ENGLISH LIFE; or, Manners at Home, 


in Four Pictures. 

‘In these pictures of life, I have never been so studi- 
ous of novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from all 
resemblance. Some enlargement may be allowed to 
declamation, and some exaggeration to burlesque; but 
as they deviate further from reality, they become less 
useful, becense their lessons will fail of application,’— 
Dr. Johuson, 

Printed for G. Wightman, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

AUREUS; or, Life and Opinions of a Sovereign, 

written by himself, 12mo. 7s. Gd. 


NEW DIGEST TO THE TERM REPORTS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. royal Svo. price £2. 2s. 
A DitGEsTED INDEX TO THE TERM 
REPORTS, and others, analytically arranged; con- 
taining all the Points of Law argued and determined 
ia the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, during the Reigns of George IL. and IV. con- 
tained in the Reports of Anstruther, H. Blackstone, W. 
-Blackstone, Bosanquet and Puller, Barnewall and Al- 
derson, Barnewall and Creswell, Broderick and Bing- 
ham, Burrow, Cowper, Douglas, Duruford and East, 
Bast, Forrest, Lofft, Marshall, Maule and Selwyn, 
Moore, New Reports, Price, Smith, Taunton, Wight- 
wick, Wilson; with Tables of Reference, &c., coutain- 
ing the substauce ef nearly One Hundred Volumes. 

Second Edition, considerably improved and enlarged. 
By ANTHONY HAMMOND, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple. 
London: printed for J and W. T. Clarke, Law Book- 
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This day is published, handsomely priuted in a pocket 
. volnme, price 3s 6a. 

A New CatvaLoGcusg of such Law 
BOOKS as are of general Use, and of the best Editions, 
with their Prices, including the Modern Publicatioys. 
Intended as a Guide to the Parchasers of Legal Works 
Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers, 
Pertugul Street, Lincoln's Ina. 


PRESTON ON LEGACIES. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAw 


OP LEGACIES. 
By WM. SCOTT PRESTON, Esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn. 
London: printed for J. and W.T. Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Of whom may be had, 
PRESTON on ABSTRACTS, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
31, 15s. 
PRESTON'S SHEPPARD'S TOUCHSTONE, 3 
vols. royal 8vo. 3]. 3s. 
ERE TON on CONVEYANCING, 3 vols royal 8vo. 
31 3s. 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s, 


A PractricAL TREATISE on the 


DUTIES of CHURCHWARDENS, REPAIRS of 
CHURCHES, CURATES, LECTURERS, PEWS, 
BURIALS, VESTRIES, &c. 
By R. B. ANDERSON, Esq. 
Of Lincoln’sInn, Barrister at Law. 
London: printed for J. and W.T. Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street. Lincoln's Inn. 


GILBERT'S TENURES. 
In 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
Tue Law of TENURES, including the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of COPYHOLDS. 
By LORD CHIEF BARON GILBERT. 

With an Historical Introduction on the Feudal Sys- 
tem, and copious Notes. By Charles Watkins, Esq, 
5th Edition, with Additions, by R S Vidal, Esq. 

London: printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street, Lincola’s Inn. 


_ LAW PATENTS. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of the LAw of PATENTS; 
containing the Practice of obtaining Patents, Condi- 
tious of Validity, Incidents, and Remedies, &c. 
y R. R. RANKIN, Esq 
London: printed for J. and W. T, Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street, Littcoln’s Tin. 


MONTAGU ON PLEADING. 
This day is published, in two vols, royal 8vo, price 
£1. 18s, boards, _ 
A Dicest of PLEADING in Eaquirty, 
with Notes of the Cases decided in the different Courts 
of Equity. By B. MONTAGU, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 
London: printed for J. and W, T. Clarke, Law Book- 
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